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AKE THIS A TRAINING RULE 
-GO BY TRAIN — 


Every Athletic Director and Coach 


should recognize its wisdom 


Keep that Pep The result of months of careful train- 


ing... of rigid self-denial... of 
painstaking effort on the part of coach and team alike. Don’t 
risk all this and your chance of victory, too. Take your team 
by train ... make sure that your men arrive fresh... full of 
pep ...ona well-planned schedule with ample time for rest 
or last minute practice. 


Safest—Surest Take your team by train—end your 


travel worries. During 1932 the rail- 
roads carried four hundred eighty million passengers with only 
one fatality in all the United States. Contrast this with the 
tragic story of highway accidents listed daily in your local 
newspapers... mentally convert these local figures to a national 
basis ... it’s good, sound business to take your team by train. 


—and Cheapest Rail fares for the movement of 


your team and student body com- 
pare favorably with any other method of transportation. When 
the elements of safety, restfulness and certainty of arrival are 
considered, train travel is cheaper and more desirable. For 
the best interests of your team, your school, your student body 
and yourself, take your team by train . . . and the ardent 
“rooters” will ride with them. 


WHEN PLANNING THE NEXT TRIP FOR YOUR TEAM 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL RAILROAD REPRESENTATIVE 


This advertisement published by the Railroads— members of Southwestern, Transconti- 
nental and Western Passenger Associations, comprising carriers in the territory west 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans 





Use the Stee/ Highways - be Safe and Certain 
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BIKE FINDS OUT WHAT 
THE COACHES WANT 


@ And Bike supplies it. We askec } 
“What are the essential features of the ideale 
More than 500 of you replied. 


SAYS Gamea Medane 


(Director of Physical Education and Coach of 
Freshman Athletics, Alfred Univ., Alfred, N. Y.)— 


“The essential features of the ideal supporter are, 
in order: 

1. Elastic—To adjust itself to all possible con- 
tours. 2, Non-binding —To prevent constriction 
of blood vessels thereby avoiding ruptured tissue. 
3. Snug fitting — Prevents slipping or jostling. 
4, Form fitting—Aids in preverting chafing. The 
essential feature of this is the organs are in a 
natural position. 5. Absorbent—If the supporter 
fits properly there will be no chafing and if the 
moisture is absorbed there is little chance of the 
eczema that athletes so commonly have. It is 
the excretions of the body that act as an irritant 
that causes this eczema. 6. Porous— Allows air 
to come in contact with the skin and aids in the 
quick evaporation of the moisture. 7, Washable 
—It is necessary to wash supporters frequently 
to get rid of the acids formed and make them 
soft and pliable as in their natural state. 8. Wide 
abdominal band—The band should be wide 
enough to prevent falling of the viscera which 
sometimes happens with a severe jolt. With some 
individuals this band should be wider than nor- 
mally used if the abdominal wall is weak. 9. Vari- 
ance in sizes—To make sure of proper fitting 
this is essential. Elasticity will not allow for 
the great variance in size of individuals and in- 
sure a good fit. 10. Neat in anpearance —The 
pleasure derived from putting on a neat article 
is conducive to more constant use and greater 
practice of hygienic measures.” 
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@ THANKS, 
500 coaches a 
Contest and he 
athletic suppo 
come out of 
us keep Bike 1 


favorite suppor 


REMEMBER-+Bik 
porter, made of 
use. Bike is bi 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING CO. 
Division of the Kendall Company 
2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIFORMS too! 


. Send for circular on the new D & M Play- 
ground Ball uniforms. Neat, trim, cool, and 
comfortable, of brilliant high lustre poplin, 
firm close woven drill, and sturdy gabardine. 
Specially styled and custom made for both 


men and women. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. A-6, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Call this popular 
Sport what you 
will... 


Playground. . Speed. . 


Recreation .. Kitten... 
Diamond .. Soft. . 


but have D& M 
equipment 


Specify D & M to your dealer when you want 
balls or equipment for this fast growing sport. 
For D & M, the originators of the now famous 
Patented Double Safety Stitch, can furnish just 
what you need, with the D & M guarantee behind 
it. 


The D & M P99 Official Playground Ball and 
the No. 90 Official Diamond Ball are made of 
heavy grade pearl elk, with the Patented Double 
Safety Stitch. They hold their shape and remain 
hard and firm after long and severe use. 
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Showing how needle passes 
between the expansion plug 
and the channel wall of the 
valve. When needle is with- 
drawn the expansion plug, 
made of a special, elastic, lon 
wearing rubber, closes a 
seals the channel, eliminating 
the use of a dust cap. 


AT LAST—a detachable, 
rubber valve bladder— leak-proof, dust-proof 


and fool-proof. . 


This is the only rubber valve see wa! is a 


tachable and replaceable. 


The Wilson screw-type rubber sien must not ‘i 
confused with other rubber valves which are 
pasted or cemented to the casing, frequently be- 
coming loose, and are not detachable nor re- 
placeable as is the Wilson screw-type valve. 


Ten years of actual use have proven the screw- 
type detachable valve bladder the most satis- 
tT. 5 5 sg tw ee Oe 


Simple, all rubber construction — nothing to get 
out of order. 


Se. ee - ee Bee S| | (Ue 


The valve seat is securely sewed to the casing at 
the factory. There is no chance for mis-alignment 
of bladder with casing. Inflation needle cannot 
come in direct contact with any portion of 


Wilson 
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mented type. 





Note the absolute even contour of the ball and total 
absence of any bulging of the valve on the surface. 


bladder wall — therefore, no danger of punctures. 
Provides a complete sealing of air within the ball. 


Inflation needle is equipped with Schrader valve 
pomping easy and accurate gauging of air pres- 
sure by the use of any standard air gauge. 


The Wilson screw-type rubber valve because of 
its even contour eliminates all bulging. 


This new rubber valve bladder is screwed into 
the anchorage in the casing in the same manner as 
the metal screw type valve. Both methods are 
fully covered by the Tubbs patent No. 1730309 
and Even Contour No. 18950594. A 


This new improved Wilson rubber valve ive 
bladder, like the standard metal ty pe, is available 
on all Wilson inflated equipment. It is wei ane 
dust-proof and fool-proof. . . . . 


WILSON WESTERN 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


This portion of the 


valve is anchored into 
the casing of the 
and provides the seat 
into which the bled- 
der valve is screwed 
and is not to be con- 
fused with the 
called pasted or ce- 


replaceable, all 
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Hall of Science of A Century of Progress 








Athletic Events at A Century 


GLANCE over the list of sport- 
A ing events scheduled for Chicago 

and the -World’s Fair is sufficient 
evidence that the Middle Western metrop- 
olis will be the sports capital of the world 
during the summer and fall. Just about 
every major sport attraction of the next 
five months will have its locale at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

Never before in the history of sports 
in this country have so many national 
and world championships been decided in 
one locality. The fact that the directors 
of over thirty different branches of sport 
have decided to hold their national meets 
at Chicago is a distinct tribute to the 
sports committee of A Century of Prog- 
ress which worked diligently during the 
past year to build up a really stupendous 
athletic program. 

The emphasis placed on athletics by 
those in charge of the Fair indicates 
the high position which sports occupy 
in the American scheme of things. A 
representative display of the various 
branches of sports was held just as es- 
sential to the success of A Century of 
Progress as exhibits in the natural sci- 
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of Progress 


By Walter M. Paulison 


ences and other fields of man’s endeavor. 

A visitor to the Fair this summer is 
almost certain to arrive during the holding 
of some important national sporting con- 
test. Track, boxing, yachting, football, 
baseball, soccer, golf and swimming are 
only a few of the amazing number of 
different events on the sports schedule. 

Sports which are of lesser renown but 
which have, nevertheless, a wide following 
will also have their moment of glory at 
Chicago. Such sports as log rolling, canoe- 
ing, Rugby, chess, weight lifting, cricket 
and horseshoe pitching will select their na- 
tional champions at the World’s Fair this 
summer and fall. 

Most of these events will be held at 
Soldier Field, Chicago’s mammoth stadium, 
which seats 110,000 persons. The stadium 
is located on the lake front and is, in fact, 
an integral part of the World’s Fair. The 
water events such as swimming, canoeing, 
motor boating, log rolling and yachting 
will be conducted in the lagoon separating 
Northerly Island from the mainland. 

The first of these great sports attrac- 
tions will be the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association Track and Field Meet, 


June 16 and 17, which will bring the cham- 
pions of seventy conferences of the country 
into competition. All of the great college 
stars will compete in this event. 

Among the individual stars entered in 
the meet are Ralph Metcalfe, the Negro 
sprint star of Marquette University; 
Charles Hornbostel, Indiana’s great half 
miler; Bill Bonthron of Princeton, winner 
of the 800 and 1,500 meter races in the 
1933 I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet; Walter Marty, 
sensational high jumper of Fresno State 
College and Henri Laborde of Stanford, 
who won the Eastern intercollegiate discus 
throw. 

The National Interscholastic Track and 
Field Meet will also be held at this time. 
The preliminaries of both meets will be 
run off together on June 16. The finals of 
the Interscholastic Meet will be held on 
the afternoon of June 17 with the Col- 
legiate finals being slated for the night of 
June 17. 

The National A. A. U. Track and Field 
Championships will be held two weeks 
later on June 29 and 30 at Soldier Field. 
This meet will also be held at night. 
Headlining the A. A. U. stars will be Dr. 
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Pat. O’Callaghan of Ireland, winner of the 
hammer throw in the Olympic Games 
last summer. He is one of several famous 
foreign athletes who will be brought to 
Chicago for this meet. 

Baseball will come in for its share of 
the World’s Fair limelight on July 6 when 
a team composed of National League stars 
meets a team of American League stars at 
Comiskey Park. This will be the first time 
in the history of the national pastime that 
such a contest has ever been held. Two 
of the greatest baseball manager’s of all 
time, John McGraw and Connie Mack, 
will be in charge of the National and 
American League all-stars. 

Swimming will arrive on the scene next. 
The men’s National A. A. U. swimming 
and water polo championships will be held 
July 14, 15, and 16 and will be followed by 
the women’s championships July 27 and 
30. Both of these events will be held in 
the World’s Fair lagoon. 

Football will receive its first introduc- 
tion to World’s Fair crowds on August 24 
when a team of West Coast all-stars as- 
sembled by Coach Howard Jones of South- 
ern California meets an all-star Middle 
Western team under the direction of Coach 
Dick Hanley of Northwestern University. 
This game will be held at Soldier Field. 

Both coaches have already started 
selecting their players for this game. Each 
team will consist of twenty-two players, 
and all will assemble at Northwestern 
University two weeks before the game is 
to be played. Here they will work out 


under their respective coaches, who will 
be conducting the Northwestern Univer- 
sity summer coaching school during this 
period. The players will be used by both 
coaches to demonstrate their various 
styles of play. 

The West Coast all-star team will con- 
sist of the following players: Frank 
Christiansen, fullback, and Jack Johnson, 
tackle, both of the University of Utah; 
Dave Nisbet, end, University of Washing- 
ton; William O’Brien, guard, Paul Schweg- 
ler, tackle, Dick Tozer, tackle, Sam Gill, 
guard, and Hank Schaldach, halfback, all 
of the University of California; Pete 
Heiser, guard, Stanford; Bill Beasley, 
quarterback, St. Mary’s College; “Hands” 
Slavich, end, Santa Clara; Tay Brown, 
tackle, Ernie Smith, tackle, Stan William- 
son, center, Gaius Shaver, quarter, Garrett 
Arbelbide, end, Johnny Baker, guard, Mor- 
ley Drury, quarterback, and Howard Tip- 
ton, guard, all of the University of South- 
ern California. 

To match such a brilliant array of tal- 
ent, Coach Dick Hanley has already 
selected the following: Ely, center, 
Nebraska; Munn, guard, Wells, tackle, and 
Robinson, end, all of Minnesota; Harris, 
guard, Hoffman, guard, and Kurth, tackle, 
all of Notre Dame; Rentner, halfback, 
Fencl, end, and Riley, tackle, all of North- 
western; Berry, halfback, Illinois; New- 
man, quarterback, Michigan; Purvis, half- 
back, and Horstmann, fullback, both of 
Purdue; and Hinchman, halfback, Ohio 
State. 


In conjunction with the football game, 
there will be a meeting of the American 
Football Coaches Association, August 21, 
22, 23 and 24. The informal meeting held 
on the Pacific Coast last summer during 
the Olympic Games was so enthusiastic- 
ally received that the officers voted favor- 
ably for a similar meeting and get-together 
of the association in Chicago. Following 
is the tentative program: 

Monpay AFTeRNoon, AucustT 21 

Attend White Sox baseball game as 
guests of the club. 

Tuespay, Aucust 22 

Meeting: North Shore Hotel, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Program consisting of talks 
by President Dan E. McGugin, Major 
John L. Griffith, Howard Jones, Dick Han- 
ley, Bernie Bierman and Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, and one or two prominent officials. 

Banquet: North Shore Hotel. 

Wepnespay, Aucust 23 

Meeting: Fourth District, N.C. A. A. 
Golf Tournament. 

TuHurspay Nicut, Aucust 24 

Football Game—Midwest All-Stars vs. 
Pacific Coast All-Stars. 


Football will command the center of the 
stage during the fall months, also, since 
both Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago have scheduled 
games for Soldier Field. Northwestern 
will play its first two games at the Fair. 
They are with Iowa, September 30, and 
Stanford, October 14. Chicago will play 
Michigan at Soldier Field, October 28. 





Championship. 


Wrestling Tournament. 

June 10—Gaelic Football, United 
States vs. Ireland. 

*June 11—Professional Soccer, United 
States vs. Canada. 

June 11—Soccer, Peel Cup Finals. 

June 13—Soccer, United States Cham- 
pions vs. Illinois Champions. 

June 16— Track Preliminaries, Na- 
tional Collegiate and Interscholastic. 

*June 17 (afternoon) — Finals, Na- 
tional Interscholastic Meet. 

*June 17 (night) — Finals National 
Collegiate Meet. 

June 17—Central A. A. U. Women’s 
Track and Field Meet. 

June 17— Columbia Yacht Club Re- 


gatta. 

June 18—Outboard Motor Regatta. 

June 19-25—Western Amateur Tennis 
Championships. 

*June 21—Boxing, Tony Canzoneri vs. 
Barney Ross. 

*June 23-24—National Fencing Cham- 
pionships. 

*June 25—Hearst Gold Cup Outboard 
Motorboat Regatta. 

June 26-29—Western Marble Tourna- 
ment. 

a — s Western Open 

*June 29—National A. A. U. Junior 
Track and Field Meet. 

*June 30 — (afternoon) — Women’s 





*June 8-9-10 — National Open Golf 
*June 9-10—International Y. M. C. A. 


WORLD’S FAIR SPORTS SCHEDULE 


Important Events 
National A. A. U. Track Meet. 
*June 30 (night)—Men’s National A. 

A. U. Track and Field Meet 
*July 1—National Relay and Decath- 


*Aug. 13-19—National Log-Rolling 
*Aug. 17-20—National Fly and Bait- 


Championship. 


Casting Meet. 


lon Championships. 

July 2-3— Outboard Motorboat Re- 

gatta. 

*jul A cs ~ Clay Court Tennis 

ampio 

July eo Boscball National League vs. 
American League Stars. 

July 11-13-15—Lacrosse, United States 
vs. Canada. 

*July 10-22 — International Chess 
Tournament. 

*July 14-15-16—Men’s National A. A. 
U. Swimming and Water Polo 
Championships. 

*July 28-31—Horseshoe Pitching 
Tournament. 

*July 27-30—Women’s National In- 
vitational Swimming Championships. 

July 30—Western Canoeing Cham- 
pionships. 

Aug. 1-2-3—Central States Rowing 
Regatta. 

Aug. 2—Boxing, United States vs. Ire- 
land. 

*Aug. 3—lItalian National Boxing 
Finals. 

*Aug. 4-5—National Rowing Cham- 

pionships. 

*Aug. 5- ‘6_-National Canoeing Re- 
gatta. 

Aug. 7-12—Women’s Western Golf 
Championships. 

* Aug. 14. 17-—National Archery Tom 
nament. 


Aug. 24—Football, East vs. West. 

Aug. 25—Elgin Auto Road Race. 

Aug. 24-26—Western Open Golf 
Tournament. 

Aug. 26—Yachting Regatta. 

*Aug. 28-Sept. 5—Women’s United 
States Golf Tournament. 

*Aug. 31-Sept. 6— International 
Cricket Championships. 

*Sept. 1-4—International Air Races, 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Races. 
Aug. 31—International Rugby Game. 
Sept. 9— Outboard Motorboat Re- 

gatta. 
Sag 16—Football, Mississippi vs. 
exico 


*Sept. 30-Oct. 2—National Outboard 
Motor Championships. 

*Sept. 30—National Weight-Lifting 
Tournament. 

Sept. 30—Football, Northwestern vs. 
Towa. 

*Oct. 5—National 40 and 8 Boxing 
Finals. 

Oct. 14—Football, Northwestern vs. 
Stanford. 

Oct. 28—Football, Chicago vs. Michi- 
gan. 

*Oct. 28—National Cross-Country 
Championships. 





*National or World’s Champion- 
ships. 
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Throwing 
the 


Javelin 


By Lee Bartlett 








Lee Bartlett, author of this article, has 
represented the United States in both the 
1928 and 1932 Olympics in the javelin 
throw. A graduate of Albion College in 
Michigan, he led all collegiate javelin 
throwers in 1928. He is a keen student 
of the event, and his discussion below merits 
the attention of all javelin throwers and track 
coaches. 
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HE art of javelin throwing has 

been handed down through the 

ages. It originated in northeastern 
Europe, the home of the flaxen-haired, 
light-complexioned Finlanders. Before guns 
and present day fishing apparatus were 
used, these primitive people could be seen 
throwing long spears at whale and smaller 
fish. Though much heavier than the pres- 
ent day javelins, these spears were thrown 
with considerable speed and accuracy. 
This art has passed down from generation 
to generation and we find the muscular 
males of the Finnish people well ahead in 
the field of javelin throwers. 

Many people ask me why the Finland- 
ers are so proficient in this particular field 
of athletics, always far ahead of their 
competitors. Are they larger physically, 
or do they have a particular method of 
throwing? I wondered myself, as do 
many others. These foreign athletes are 
not larger physically; in fact, many of 
them are smaller. I watched their form. 
I studied every movement of these ath- 
letes from the time they took hold of the 
javelin until they had completed the re- 
verse. I asked them about certain details 
and I find these to be-nearly the same as 
our own. American coaches have won- 
dered about these same details. I talked 
considerably with the coach of the Finnish 
athletes at the last Olympics and I found 
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the answer to all my questions and to 
many others. 

The enactment of perfect co-ordination 
is the basic fundamental of superior jave- 
lin throwing. The Finns have accoia- 
plished this to a greater extent than the 
Americans. Why should they accomplish 
this when we have the greatest coaches in 
the world? This is what the Finnish 
coach told me: American baseball players 
are to the Finnish javelin throwers what 
the Finnish baseball players are to the 
American javelin throwers. The baseball 
sandlots of the United States are replaced 
by the javelin sandlots in Finland. The 
Tom, Dick and Harry whose first spring 
thought is the baseball and glove in our 
country is replaced in Finland by the Tom, 
Dick and Harry who can be seen throw- 
ing a javelin. Our baseball fever is the 
Finnish javelin fever. Out of the baseball 
sandlots come our big leaguers, and out of 
the javelin sandlots come the Finns’ best 
javelin throwers. Thus the American 
baseball players are well ahead of the Fin- 
nish players and the Finnish javelin 
throwers well ahead of ours. 

Javelin throwers, like baseball players, 
are born with a certain intuitiveness for 
their sport. I have watched boys who 
wanted to become javelin throwers prac- 
tice day after day and year after year and 
never throw over their first mark, and I 


have watched boys practice and become 
good javelin throwers in a year. Physical 
structure is independent of the thrower’s 
ability. Rinehart of Indiana, weighing 
only 150 pounds and standing less than 5 
feet 8 inches in height, heaved the javelin 
a distance of 215 feet. He had short legs, 
broad shoulders and a well developed arm. 
Churchill of California has one of the best 
developed arms among javelin throwers, 
Standing 6 feet, tall and weighing 170 
pounds, he won the last Olympic tryouts 
with a throw of 222 feet. De Mers of 
Oregon and Metcalf of Dartmouth are 
among the largest of the javelin throwers. 
Both men weigh well over 200 pounds and 
stand 6 feet in height. De Mers holds the 
National A. A. U. record of over 222 feet, 
and Metcalf threw consistently over 215 
feet last year, placing second in the Olym- 
pic tryouts. This does not mean that the 
large man does not have an advantage 
over the small one. He does. Weight 
means much behind a throw, as does a 
long and muscular arm. 

Javelin throwing is one of the most deli- 
cate of field events and at the same time 
one of the most erratic. The best javelin 
thrower is the man who has natural abil- 
ity, who throws with the greatest ease and 
the greatest co-ordination. Jarvinen of 
Finland is my example. He is 6 feet in 
height, weighs nearly 200 pounds, has long 
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fingers and broad shoulders. He runs 
with medium speed and has nearly perfect 
co-ordination. He holds the world’s rec- 
ord of 242 feet. He is the only javelin 
thrower who has obtained the “lay” of 
the javelin. After the javelin has reached 
its maximum height it “lays,” as the Fin- 
nish coach explained to me. The javelin 
does not vibrate but seems to float in the 
air. This “lay” is acquired because the 
javelin does not rotate in its passing 
through the air. Jarvinen acquires the 
“lay” by putting his first finger along the 
underside of the javelin and gripping it 
behind the cord with the thumb and sec- 
ond finger. Before he throws in actual 
competition he practices for this “lay.” 
T have watched him throw to acquire this. 
He runs very slowly and throws with great 
ease to keep from rotating the javelin. I 
have seen him throw ten times, each throw 
going well beyond the 220 foot mark. 
American throwers hold the javelin be- 
tween the thumb and first finger. 

I have been in actual competition for 
nine years and I find that in my ninth 
year I had reached my greatest distances 
and with the most consistency. My best 
year in college was due to my utmost 
training. My best year out of college I 
trained the least. I have been an Olym- 
pie competitor twice. In the 1928 Olym- 
pic Games I threw 200 feet for a tenth 
place, and in the 1932 Olympics I threw 
211 feet for a fifth place. The differences 
between the first place man in these two 
Olympics was 20 feet. 

I started in actual competition in 1924 
in Union City High School, in Michigan. 
I held the county record of 129 feet for 
five years. Last June I threw 229 feet to 
attain my best record. My best record 
while attending Albion College, Michigan, 
under the tutelage of Coach R. “Bud” 
Daugherty was 216 feet, then the national 
record. The first record that I made of 
129 feet was with the pole used in pole 
vaulting. It served two purposes, and the 
coach assured us that it would not be 
broken if we used it for a javelin. During 
my first year in college my best distance 
was 185 feet; my second year, 189 feet; 
my third year, 216 feet; and my fourth 
year, 204 feet. My first year out of col- 
lege I threw 220 feet; my second year, 
222 feet; and my third year, 229. The 
first time I threw I weighed 145 pounds 
and stood 5 feet 8 inches in height. In 
the 1932 Olympics I weighed 195 pounds 
and stood 6 feet in height. This is proof 
that practice makes perfect. 

In discussing and describing the form 
that I use in javelin throwing, I shall ex- 
plain the grip, the carrying position, the 
start and the run, the speed, the take-off, 
the cross-step, the reverse and the height. 

I am a firm believer in the selection of 
my own javelin. A man who becomes 
confident in’a javelin he has selected and 
used for a year is more apt to throw bet- 
ter and farther. He is used to the “feel” 
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Some javelins are 


of his own javelin. 
larger than others, some have longer heads, 
and some have the cord a greater distance 


from the tip. A short fingered thrower 
can throw a javelin of smaller diameter 
better than one of larger diameter. I se- 
lected two javelins—one I called my first, 
and the other my second. This was in 
case one became broken, though I broke 
only one in my javelin throwing career, 
and the wind was responsible for that. I 
practiced with both for form only, not 
distance. I never lent a javelin to a com- 
petitor, not because I thought he could 
throw it farther, but, because if it was 
broken, he would be sorry and so would I. 
A javelin should not be allowed to become 
warped. This can be casily prevented by 
laying it down on a flat surface in a semi- 
day room. A warped javelin offers greater 
resistance in the air and once it is warped 
it is apt to remain permanently so. It 
can be straightened fcr a time, but it soon 
returns to its warped stage. In damp 
weather the javelin becomes heavier and 
in dry weather it becomes lighter. I 
weighed my javelin frequently to be sure 
it was constant. If a man throws a light 
javelin he cheats himself and if he throws 
a heavy one he handicaps himself. I prac- 
ticed every day for two hours on form. 
I never threw for distance in practice. 
That will take care of itself in meets. A 
javelin thrower cannot throw well over ten 
times in a day and throw with all the 
whip that he has. The muscles are quite 
often strained. Strained muscles require 
rest and heat treatment. 

The grip that I use is the same that is 
common to most American javelin throw- 
ers. I put my first finger and thumb 
around the javelin behind the cord so that 
the bump of the cord comes between the 
two. The javelin then rests on the palm 
of the hand, and the other three fingers 
hold it loosely. In this position the head 
of the javelin should be above the tail in 
balancing it. I have seen throwers grip 
the javelin in the center of the cord with 
the result that they complain of its slip- 
ping. The firmness of the grip is lost, 
too. The foreign method consists in plac- 
ing the first finger along the bottom of the 
javelin and gripping it with the thumb 
and second finger. This is well suited to 
those who carry the javelin above the 
shoulder. 

The carrying position that I use is most 
common in the East and Middle West. I 
grip the javelin and extend my arm back- 
ward as far as possible at about a 45 de- 
gree angle. Holding it firmly, I rotate my 
arm to the right until the last three fin- 
gers are on top of the javelin and it rests 
in the palm of my hand. This is to steady 
it. The tip should be about eye high and 
the tail two feet from the ground. Ex- 
tend the left arm at about a 45 degree 
angle in a straight line with the right one. 
The California and the foreign methods 
are nearly the same. The javelin is 


gripped the same except in the case of 
Jarvinen. It is carried by some athletes 
above the shoulder with the head lower 
than the tail. By other athletes it is car- 
ried with the head higher than the tail. 
The only disadvantage of this method is 
that when the cross-step is taken there is 
a chance of the javelin swinging too high, 
by which considerable distance will be lost. 
However, this fault may be overcome 
through constant practice. This method 
also develops the swinging javelin. With 
each step the javelin is swung forward and 
backward to insure co-ordination in the 
criss-cross. 

The start and the run are of great im- 
portance, and too little effort is placed on 
these in practice. I measure off 100 feet 
from the foul line back, which is my start- 
ing point. The balk line is fifteen feet 
back of the foul line and I add 5 to 10 
feet for my take-off, depending upon the 
day. On wet days I use shorter strides 
and on dry days I use longer strides. The 
short strides insure better footing and the 
long ones more ease in running. Some 
athletes run to the balk line and start the 
criss-cross. This depends on the stride of 
the man. The short-legged athlete can do 
this, but the long-legged one cannot with- 
out fouling. Other distances for the start 
have to be used. These depend upon the 
size of the man and his method of cross- 
step. 

The speed of the thrower is more impor- 
tant. I have seen all kinds of speeds and 
all kinds of results. My first impression 
was that the greater the speed, the greater 
the distance. This is entirely wrong. All 
speed makes little co-ordination. Some 
men run up to the line without even 
taking a cross-step and then stop dead still 
before throwing. The effort of the run to 
aid the throw is lost completely. Others 
run fast and then slow up to throw. This 
throws them out of stride. I start the run 
slowly and accelerate as I approach the 
take-off line. I have watched a great 
many good javelin throwers and they ob- 
tain their best results by medium speed. 
By constant practice I was able to cross 
the take-off line always with my right foot. 
I think this is best. Some men use the 
left. As my right foot crosses the take- 
off line and my left foot crosses over in 
front of my right one, I extend my arm 
back of my body as far as I can reach, 
making a curve at my hips. As I extend 
my arm back, I bring the javelin back to 
its original position with the palm of my 
hand under the javelin and my fingers on 
top.- When I cross over my left foot I 
am careful not to extend it too far to the 
right. Many men advocate extending this 
foot to the right, but I find that it retards 
my speed considerably and pulls my jave- 
lin too far to the right, quite often causing 
a foul. Jarvinen is a better example of 
this. He runs in a straight line through 
his particular criss-cross and reverse. 
After my left foot has crossed over my 
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right one, I then pull my right foot behind 
my left and forward, the javelin remain- 
ing in the same position. Then my left is 
placed ahead of the right and in a straight 
line. 

Now I am ready for the reverse and the 
throw. The reverse consists of the change 
of feet by a quick hop motion. This is 
completed by quickly changing from the 
left foot to the right and bringing the right 
foot down against the foul board to keep 
from fouling. As the reverse is made, the 
arm, which has been straight all this time, 
because a straight arm has the greatest 
distance to pass through, is brought to a 
cocked position to the right and behind 
the head, with the javelin directly over the 
shoulder. I am careful that the elbow is 
not tod far to the right in this position. 


This is the bane of many throwers. They 
throw as if they were throwing a baseball. 
The javelin is thrown from the right of 
the shoulder instead of over it. When I 


_ throw it I extend my arm forward as far 


as possible with the javelin; this is called 
the follow-through. I* turn my head 
slightly to the right, as this helps to get 
more body behind the throw. At the 
same time I bring my left arm down, which 
acts as leverage. Here are two pointers 
that are of most importance and the hard- 
est to learn: Keep the right leg straight 
when you come down after the reverse, 
and let go of the javelin when both feet 
are off the ground. 

The height of the javelin depends alto- 
gether on the kind of day and the direc- 
tion of the wind. Against the wind I 


throw low and run with less speed. With 
the wind I run faster and throw higher. 
The reason I run with less speed against 
the wind, which some think is wrong, is 
to get greater co-ordination. I have found 
that speed is independent of my throw-, 
ing. I have thrown 219 feet from a nearly 
stationary position, but I did not lack co-' 
ordination. 

I have covered my entire form of jave- 
lin throwing. I know that a number of 
my ideas are criticized by coaches and 
javelin throwers. I find their forms as 
useless to me as mine are to them, but 
after nine years of continual practice on 
my methods, I find it as hard to change 
from mine to others as others do from 
theirs to mine. 


Handling the Ball in the Infield— 
Play of Each Position 


NQUESTIONABLY the most 
| | important factor in handling 
ground balls is keeping one’s eyes 
on the ball. Most inexperienced players 
remove their eyes one or two bounces be- 
fore the ball reaches their gloves. George 
Huff, present University of Illinois Ath- 
letic Director, and former big league 
scout, insisted on little or no showy, flashy, 
jerky motions while waiting for and field- 
ing the ball. “See the ball into your 
glove; then after catching it shape up to 
throw,” was his motto. 

Let us take an infielder and place him 
in position just before the ball is pitched. 
The following points, which are shown in 
Illustration’ 1, are essential for him to re- 
member: 

1. Hands on knees, feet about eighteen 
inches apart and pointing straight ahead. 

2. Weight slightly off heels, knees a 
little flexed and body leaning slightly for- 
ward. 

3. Body completely relaxed. 

As the ball is released by the pitcher, the 
infielder should take the position shown 
in Illustration 2. 

1. Knowing what the catcher has sig- 
naled for, the infielder lifts his hands from 
his knees and leans, not steps, toward 
where the ball is expected to be hit. 

2. He comes up higher on his toes and 
is poised to go in any direction. 

3. He retains perfect balance and con- 
trol of his body. 

4, His eyes are now concentrated solely 
on the hitter as it is from him that the 
ball will get its start. 

Now let us visualize the following sit- 
uation at third base: Two strikes and two 
balls on the batter, two men out, score 
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tied, man on second and first, latter part 
of the game, and a good right-handed hit- 
ter up. The third baseman is playing as 
deep as his arm will permit, even a lit- 
tle deeper in order to knock down a hard 
hit ball because he has a possible play at 
either first, second or third base. The 
catcher calls for a curve ball. The third 
baseman leans toward second base, as a 


General Hints 
[00k for the wind and its direction 


when you come on the field; see 
how it will affect your throws, and note 
its effect on pop flies. 

Keep your eye open for missed bases. 

Try to recall who the fast men are, 
and where they hit in batting practice. 

Endeavor to preserve your pitcher’s 
strength in as many ways as possible; 
do not let him chase missed return 
throws from the catcher. 

Let the pitcher and catcher know 
when a runner has started to steal; 
yell, “There he goes!” 

The best way to be a good fielder is 
to practice a great deal. A good 
method is to practice indoors where 
balls will not take bad hops and you 
can concentrate on form alone. 

Stay relaxed. Refuse to blow up 
after an error. Remember you cannot 
make a double play unless a man is on 
base. Keep your team mates pepped 
up. Be an incessant chatterbox on the 
field. Run in; run out. 

Try hard for everything; do not 
give up on anything. 

Watch the opposing pitcher’s balk 
motion to bases while you are sitting 
on the bench or while coaching on the 
side lines. Pull your hat down so that 
you see only the pitcher’s feet, as these 
must be moved before he throws to 
bases; otherwise he commits a balk. 

Carl Lundgren, former Cub pitcher, 
says, “Be cool, confident and col- 
lected.” 


good hitter will hit a curve ball to center 
or right. The ball is pitched, the batter 
hits the ball sharply to the third baseman’s 
left. With his lean, his perfect balance, 
his quick start, his low position and the 
advantage of having seen the ball as it 
came off the bat, the third baseman has 
quickly moved to the spot where the ball 
is to come through. His next most im- 
portant point is to get his body in front 
of the ball so that in case of a bad hop it 
will strike him and not go through to the 
outfield. As the ball was hit hard, the 
third baseman is concentrating solely on 
catching the ball. He will have ample 
time’ to make any one of three plays, at. 
first, second or third, and, of course, he 
will take the easiest of the three. As the 
ball comes in close to the ground, the 
player is down low, his eyes on the ball; 
the pocket in his glove is formed with his 
two little fingers together. (See Illustra- 
tion 3.) His fingers and hands are relaxed, 
and his body is in perfect, balance if pos- 
sible. The ball is watched into his glove. 
He squeezes it and runs over as quickly 
as he can, tags third, forcing the man on 
second for the final out. He does not turn 
his back but runs sideways and is there- 
fore in better position to watch the close- 
ness of the play. The best place to catch 
a ground ball is either on the pick-up, 
which is the instant it leaves the ground, 
or at the height of the bounce. 

Many methods are suggested for field- 
ing ground balls that come fast enough 
not to require a hurried throw. I like to 
be squarely in front of the ball, with my 
heels together, hands down in front of the 
angle formed by my spread feet, and with 
my two heels as closely together as pos- 
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sible. (See Illustration 3.) The bending 
is made half with the hips and half with 
the knees. My hands are not away out 
in front but down in front of my feet. 
This prevents fighting the ball. After the 
ball is lodged safely in my glove I take it 
out with my throwing hand and simulta- 
neously I have either hopped into throw- 
ing position, or I have turned on my right 
foot, stepping forward toward first base 
with my left foot. (See Illustration 4.) 
The hop is much faster and is done by 
jumping off both feet and landing in the 
above-mentioned position. If the infielder 
has enough time, he should use the over- 
hand throw, and he should shape up after 
catching the ball to throw that way. The 
position of the throwing arm may be 
likened to that in shooting a bow and ar- 
row. (See Illustration 5.) The eye must 
be on the target. The ball should be held 
with the thumb underneath and the two 
fingers over, as this makes the ball travel 
straight and not so apt to drop suddenly. 
A good follow-through is necessary, as this 
gives the ball more speed and accuracy. 
A good rule to remember in regard to 
holding the ball is as follows: if overhand, 
thumb under and fingers over; if sidearm, 
then thumb along side and two fingers try- 
ing to circle the ball; if underhand, make 
sure the thumb is over the ball and two 
fingers underneath. Do not hold the ball 
too tightly and do not allow it too far into 
the fingers, or many bad throws will re- 
sult. Infields should remember that when 
they fumble a ball they should go after it 
with their throwing hand only, as this 
saves the time consumed in exchanging 
the ball to the throwing hand. They 
should concentrate on recovering the ball 
first, then throwing it, not watching the 
runner and grabbing for the ball at the 
same time. They should try to bring their 
bodies into good throwing position while 
recovering the fumbles. Players should 
throw the same in the game as in practice 
—otherwise the result will be bad throw- 
ing. 

Fundamentals in fielding ground balls 
are as follows: 

1. Watch the ball. 

2. Be relaxed. 

3. Get in front of the ball. 

4. Stay low. 

5. Be on your toes and be ready to go 
in any direction for the ball. 

One of the hardest plays in baseball is 
that in which the third baseman fields a 
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bunt at top speed. I have seen players 
come in very fast, catch the ball with the 
bare hand and with the same motion throw 
the ball to first. This is done by running 
low alongside the ball, scooping it up and 
with the same motion throwing the ball 
to first. Personally I do not like this 
method to be used unless there is no 
chance to make the play the safer way, 
which is as follows: The fielder, first of 
all, should be looking for a bunt. He can 
tell by watching the batter’s hands when 
he is going to bunt. Most bunters slide 
one hand up just an instant before the 
ball arrives; this is the first cue. The 
fielder should rush straight toward the 
plate, about six or eight steps, stop and 
look for the ball. If he has time he fields 
it surely and safely by jumping into 
throwing position; when necessary the 
catcher will tell him where to throw it. 
If he must make a fast play, he should 
run straight to the ball and when ten feet 
from it quickly throw his body to the out- 
side of the ball and then come in on the 
ball with his body facing first base. This 
little trick puts him in perfect throwing 
position. He should use his most accurate 
and speedy throw from there. After field- 
ing the bunt and throwing the ball, he 
should immediately return to his base. 
The run and scoop method is more flashy, 
but it is not so accurate and should not 
be used by young ball players unless ab- 
solutely necessary. In the throw, the ball 
will curve in toward first base; so it is 
wise to throw it a little to the second base 
side of the diamond. 

Another hard situation for the third 
baseman is with a man on second, and a 
good bunter up who might fake a bunt 
and then have the runner attempt to steal. 
It is here that the fielder goes in a few 
steps and, when he detects the fake, im- 
mediately retreats back to the base, watch- 
ing the catcher all the time. With a man 
on second base, he should run to his base, 
anticipating a throw after each time that 
the ball is past the batter. He should try 
exceptionally hard to get to his base and 
in good position to receive the ball from 
the catcher, whom he should be watching 
all the time. (See Illustration 16.) If the 
man is stealing, the catcher will throw, 
and the third baseman will know the steal 
is on. The fielder should lay down the 
ball with both hands to the middle and 
inside of the bag. (See Illustration 6.) 
He should never stab at the man. The 
runner must come to the base. So why 
not wait there for him? 

Another hard play for the third base- 
man is with men on second and first, or 
on second, and an inevitable bunt coming 
up. He should play about twelve feet 
from his base and a few feet in front of it. 
He must be ready primarily to accept a 
force play either from pitcher, catcher or 
first baseman. The third baseman must 
remember that he does not play the ball 
unless it gets by the pitcher; then he is 
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forced to go after it. He must not com- 
mit himself but should take a few steps 
in, and if the throw is made to him he 
should make sure to get the first man and 
then to look for a play at first and not 
second, or fake a throw to first in hopes 
that the runner at second has overrun the 
base. 

The author made a discovery while 
playing one day at the University of Ala- 
bama. The game was close, the score 
tied, one out, a man on first. The hitter 
shot a single through the box to center 
field. The center fielder fielded the ball 
quickly and threw it to third. The play 
looked close so I stayed on the base. After 
the man had come in safely, I caught the 
ball and immediately stepped out into the 
diamond and made an honest effort to 
throw to first. When my arm went back 
the runner on third faked a try for home 
by jumping a few feet from the base. I 
turned and quickly tagged him out. It 
became a habitual play with me after that. 

Many infielders will stand in front of a 
runner and make him tax himself to see 
the outfielder fielding the ball. When a 
runner is running around the bases stand 
to the side of the base and make him run 
wide. Making base runners run wide will 
save many runs at home on close plays. 

It is very important in fielding to get 
the jump on the ball. Never let a ball 
play you. On a high bouncing ball com- 
ing above the waist, have the two thumbs 
together; on a ball coming below the 
waist, have the two little fingers together. 
Have the hands either up or down. Ona 
high bouncing ball, the infielder should 
not be too high up, as the ball might hop 
badly downward and get away from him 
before he can get down. (See Illustration 
7.) It is best to be a little lower than 
you expect the ball to come, as it is much 
quicker and easier to go up than down. 
A hard hit ball hit right at you, coming 
on one or two bounces, must never be re- 
treated on. Stay in front of it and if pos- 
sible trap it or knock it down. 

I guess the most important practice to 
develop quick starts is to lean toward 
each ball no matter where it is hit; in fact, 
take a couple of steps toward the ball 
even if it is hit to the other side of the 
diamond. Doing this during infield prac- 
tice will help materially. 

The third baseman’s throws to second 
on double play balls should be thrown 
shoulder high and a little inside. He 
should never wait for the second baseman 
to shape up, but should throw at once. 
The throw should be from where the ball 
is caught on short throws. The overhand 
throw should be used if possible on longer 
throws. On balls hit to the right, the 
third baseman should get over in front of 
the ball as quickly as possible and throw 
his right foot into the dirt, as this will 
bring him to a quick stop and in position 
to throw. On balls hit away to his left 
he should throw his left foot into the dirt, 
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turn on it and swing the right foot behind 
the left, as this puts him in a position to 
throw. Hopping into position may be 
used, too. 


Third Base Play 


ITH a right-handed hitter, no one 

on base, and one or no strikes, the 
third baseman should play on the baseline 
about fifteen feet from his base. He 
should vary his position according to the 
batter’s speed and hitting power, his own 
speed and throwing ability, and the stage 
of the game, score, etc. He should play 
a little deeper when big, cumbersome, slow 
hitters are at bat. In fact, I should en- 
courage them to bunt by playing a little 
deeper than usual. Here is a stunt I have 
worked with effect when a good hitter and 
bunter is at bat. Just before the ball is 
pitched I retreat suddenly three to five 
steps, stop, and then just as the ball is 
pitched retrace those steps and add a 
couple of steps in toward the hitter. Often 
the hitter will try to bunt when he sees 
the third baseman retreating. It is easy 
to see how the infielder will have the jump 
on the hitter. 

With two strikes on the hitter, the third 
baseman should go back to his deepest 
playing position, about twenty-five feet. 
The distance to some extent depends upon 
his speed and throwing ability. Often 
with a man in scoring position in a close 
game the third baseman should play 
deeper than normally because the hitter 
wants to hit and not bunt. He should not 
go so deep as with two strikes on the bat- 
ter, however. With men on first and third, 
or on third, none or one out, the third 
baseman should be on the line about fif- 
teen feet out looking for a play home, or 
a double play via second. Many times he 
catches a hard hit ball, fakes in to tag the 
runner on third and then makes the play 
on first. He should not fake the man on 
third with a double play in view, however. 

The best plan to follow is to think what 
you are going to do with the ball before 
it is hit to you, or to anyone else; also in 
case of a fumble. With a man on first 
coming in to third on a hit to the outfield, 
the shortstop should line up with the ball, 
and the third baseman should tell him 
whether or not to cut off the throw. Often 
the third baseman has a play to second or 
first even if the ball comes through. He 
should remember that if he catches a man 
half way between the bases: he should 
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charge right at him with the ball, arm 
cocked, and not throw unless the runner 
first commits himself. When any runner 
is caught off a base he should be chased 
back from where he came, as a fumble 
there will leave him unadvanced. The 
best way to chase a man down is to chase 
him quickly, bluff a few throws, stop and 
throw. Usually he’s caught stopping with 
you. The third baseman should handle all 
balls to his left, because the throw is 
shorter. He gets the ball sooner, and be- 
sides he is always on his toes to catch 
drives that the pitcher has knocked down. 
He should stay low, catch the ball nearer 
to the foot out in front, and throw with- 
out any extra motion. On drives to the 
side he should stretch his arm instead of 
stabbing at the ball. 

On all fly balls above the pitcher, the 
third baseman should chase him away, as 
should all the other infielders, and let the 
first infielder who calls for the ball handle 
it. All others should stay away and keep 
quiet. The third baseman should let the 
shortstop have all fly balls behind him, as 
he is in better position. Remember that 
the fielder in best fielding position should 
handle the ball. The cup method with 
the little fingers together is the best way 
to catch fly balls; you still have a chance 
to recover fumbles, as the ball is in front 
of you. Get under the ball as quickly as 
possible and do not loaf. 

In tagging runners, get to the bag im- 
mediately. Watch the catcher’s arm all 
the time. Shape up almost squarely fac- 
ing the catcher in front of the base with 
the right foot along the baseline and the 
left foot along the inside of the base. 
After catching the ball, bring it quickly 
with both hands to the base and hold it 
there. (See Illustration 6.) Simulta- 
neously lift the left foot and place it on 
the other side of the base, giving the feet 
a straddled position. Look out for clever 
runners who will slide by the base and 
reach around with hands and touch it. 
Never tag twice at a runner. 


Bounces of Batted Balls 


N rainy days expect the ball to come 

off the grass with greater speed than 
when it was hit. Therefore, be ready 
sooner and stay lower. A _left-hand- 
er’s hits will go, as a rule, toward the 
left field foul line, as will change of pace 
balls or knuckle balls. Left-handers try 
to poke curve balls and slow balls through 
the third baseman, as he is in closer. Be- 
sides they are out with their bats sooner. 
I advise young players to lean toward the 
spot they expect a ball to go, instead of 
taking steps in that direction. However, 
by walking around in a circle they can go 
to the spot where they want to. Smart 
hitters will see infielders shifting; so one 
must be careful. Most right-handed hit- 
ters hit a fast ball toward left or center 
field, a curve ball to right and change of 
pace balls to left. Left-handers hit fast 
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balls to right and center and curves to 
left, and they try to hit change of pace 


balls to left. Batted balls that hug the 
ground will end up that way, too. A ball 
that starts off the bat on a high bounce 
should, as a rule, come to one more slowly 
than a ball that comes off a bat very 
quickly and low. Curve balls will often 
take peculiar hops when poorly struck. 
Slowly hit balls will bounce poorly more 
often than hard hit ones. 


Shortstop and Second Base Play 


E shortstop’s regular position with 
nobody on and nobody out is about 
thirty-five feet away from the base and 
thirty feet deep. With a man on first, the 
shortstop moves in closer to the baseline 
and to the base. The best fielder should 
play this position. A quick start is in- 
dispensable, and many times snap throws 
are needed. It is very important to get 
the ball away fast on double plays, and 
plenty of practice should be had between 
the two pivot men. The shortstop should 
come in on all ground balls and should 
have his body in position to throw. On 
balls hit to his right, if he has time, he 
should take a few quick steps to his right, 
then quickly come into the ball facing the 
first baseman. The position will vary 
with a left-handed batter, a speedy man, 
and the type of ball being pitched. The 
shortstop should come in on all ground 
balls and try to put his body in position 
to throw. This is faster than throwing 
the right foot into the dirt to stop him- 
self. The overhand throw should be used 
as much as possible, but on double plays 
and slow balls the shortstop should always 
throw from where the ball is caught. 
(See Illustration 8.) It is not always nec- 
essary to have the heels together so much 
as it is important to be in front of the 
ball and then quickly get into throwing 
position. 

The second baseman should play about 
thirty feet away and thirty-five feet deep 
except when there is a man on first or 
second. With a man on first and no one 
out, the second baseman plays in close, 
about twenty feet deep and about twenty 
feet from the base. When the ball is 
bunted, the first move is a step toward the 
batter in case the ball should be bunted 
past the pitcher. (See Illustration 9.) 
When certain that the ball will not get by 
the pitcher, then the second baseman goes 
to first and covers the base. If the first 
baseman returns, then he backs him up; 
otherwise he takes the throw, backed up 
by the right fielder. The shortstop has 
also come in closer, in the regular double 
position, about twenty and twenty. His 
first step is in toward the hitter. Then 
he covers second base. The second base- 
man must remember that if the ball is hit 
to the right side of the infield he must act 
as the pivot man. If no play is made at 
second, and the third baseman is pulled 
out of position, the shortstop must leave 


second and hurry to third to prevent the 
runner from going from first to third. 

In holding a man on second base, the 
shortstop moves closer to the base and 
bluffs to cover a couple of times. Then, 
when he gets the man coming off and off 
balance, he darts in and takes the throw. 
Sometimes the shortstop fakes to cover 
and stops. Then, when the runner pulls 
off, the second baseman darts in and takes 
the throw. The idea is to get the runner 
off balance and then go in for the throw. 
It is from this situation often that the 
shortstop will handle a hard hit ball and 
throw immediately to third, catching the 
runner coming from second. 

When a sacrifice hit seems certain, the 
shortstop should hold the runner on sec- 
ond. He should stand right behind the 
base. This forces the runner to take a 
shorter lead. 

On double plays, the shortstop takes all 
throws from second, first, pitcher and 
catcher. He should get in front of the 
base, facing the position the throw is com- 
ing from, quite low and making sure he 
gets the first man. If the play is to be 
close he should stretch out just like the 
first baseman, or shift on thrown balls on 
double plays. (See Illustrations 10, 11, 16, 
17 and 18.) When the throw is longer 
than twelve feet the ball should be thrown 
and not tossed. Never run with the ball; 
throw it shoulder high and inside, not too 
high. Make sure of the first man always. 
Sometimes with a man on first or second 
or with the bases full and with none or one 
out, the ball is thrown to second on a dou- 
ble play. If there is not chance for a play 
at first, the pivot man can sometimes 
throw to third after completing the play 
accepted and thereby catch the runner 
who has rounded third. A good point on 
running bases in double plays is for the 
runner coming into second base to hit the 
dirt, come up and go for third. Many 
times the first baseman will pull off the 
base to throw to third; often he will make 
a bad throw and the man running to first 
will advance a base. Sometimes with a 
man on second, if the shortstop fumbles 
he can upon recovering throw quickly to 
third; maybe the runner has started or 
faked for home. Good base runners will 
constantly be trying to force fielders to 
throw more than they should and goud 
fielders will not make unnecessary throws. 

In taking throws from the catcher, the 
fielder should take a position in front of 
the base facing the catcher, with both feet 
in front; he should bring the left foot 
around while catching the ball, and bring 
both hands and the ball inside to the mid- 
dle of the bag. (See Illustrations 12 and 
13.) Whoever is backing up the play 


‘should be back at least thirty feet. A sys- 


tem to follow in covering on steals is for 
the shortstop to cover on fast balls and 
the second baseman on curve balls, change 
of pace balls and slow balls. This applies 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 


National Association of Basketball Coaches 
Held April 7th and 8th, 1933, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Friday Morning Session 
April 7, 1933 

HE Seventh Annual Meeting of the 

National Association of Basketball 
Coaches convened in the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, at ten-fifty o’clock, the 
President, H. G. Olsen, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Gentlemen, the 
meeting will be in order. 

It is customary for the President of this 
Association to open these annual meetings 
with what is known as the “President’s 
Address.” Don’t let that rather high- 
sounding title bother you because I assure 
you I am not going to attempt any flights 
of oratory this morning. I know better 
than that. I am merely going to take a 
few minutes of your time to make a few 
observations which I think may be worth 
while. 

(President Olsen read his prepared ad- 
dress.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University 


RTICLE III of our Constitution con- 
tains the following: “The purpose 
of this Association shall be: 

“1, To dignify the basketball coaching 
profession. 

“2. To elevate the game to its proper 
plane in the scheme of education. 

“3. To foster and encourage a better 
understanding between basketball coaches 
of the various sections of the country. 

“4. To maintain even to a higher de- 
gree the standards. of sportsmanship as 
outlined in the basketball code.” 

This is the seventh annual convention 
of our Association. Might it not be well 
for us at this time to take stock of our- 
selves to see whether we are measuring 
up to these purposes? 

Have we done, and are we doing any- 
thing to dignify the basketball coaching 
profession ? 

The dignity which attaches to member- 
ship in any profession depends to a large 
degree on the importance of that profes- 
sion. The dignity which is associated with 
the legal, the medical or the teaching pro- 
fessions probably arises, fundamentally, 
from the fact that the specialized services 
of each of these groups is of prime impor- 
tance to nearly everyone. Basketball is a 
comparatively new game, but it has grown 
to the point where it is probably the most 
widely played game in America today. As 
more players and more spectators “take 
up” basketball, the position of the man 
who has charge of the destinies of a bas- 
ketball team becomes increasingly impor- 
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tant. There are places in this country 
where the seating capacity of the high 
school gymnasium exceeds the total pop- 
ulation of the town in which it is located 
—and the accommodations are often taxed 
to the utmost at that. Obviously, when 
so many people become interested in bas- 
ketball, the position of the basketball 
coach takes on an added importance. His 
salary is larger (at least, it was “B. D.” 
—before the depression), and his standing 
in the community is better. At the Uni- 
versity of Iowa last season the basketball 
team played before more people than did 
the football team. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity basketball team played to more 
than 100,000 people in twenty games; 
Notre Dame to over 91,000 in twenty-two 
games. Basketball for the most part has 
arrived at the place where it not only pays 
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its own way; it produces a surplus for use 
in other phases of the athletic or physical 
education program. 

Now basketball would, of course, have 
grown and prospered if this Association 
had never been formed. On the other 
hand, this Association has had a real part 
in promoting the best interests of the 
game. This group has been so sane and 
sound in its recommendations to the Rules 
Committee that it is almost certain that 
any rules change which is suggested by 
our Association after careful deliberation 
will be incorporated into the basketball 
code. That is a reputation which we 
should zealously strive to keep. The so- 
called “ten-second” rule was put into the 
rules this past season upon the recom- 
mendation of our Association, but only 
after many hours of study and thought. 
This rules change has been almost univer- 
sally acclaimed as the best thing that has 
happened to basketball in many years; 


and the hope has been expressed in every 
section of the country that this rule, with 
perhaps some minor changes, be retained 
in the basketball code. 

Typical of the comments I have heard 
was that made by a prominent sports edi- 
tor in the Middle West to the effect that 
he had quit going to basketball games 
three years ago because he had become 
thoroughly disgusted with the deliberate, 
delayed offense and with the stalling epi- 
sodes which took place in the closing min- 
utes of nearly every game, but that this 
year he had not missed a game that he 
could possibly attend, because the new 
rules had made basketball a real game 
again so far as he was concerned. 

One of the high school coaches in Ohio 
who was most active in opposing the ten- 
second rule at the start of last season 
wrote me recently. I quote him, in part: 

“Undoubtedly the new ten-second rule 
has proved to be of material and lasting 
benefit to the game. . . . Some of us who 
were at first somewhat skeptical of the 
rule have been converted, and believe that 
you and your committee are deserving of 
commendation for your efforts and thought 
which, beyond all doubt, have proved in- 
strumental in improving the game.” 

No doubt, many of you have heard 
similar comments. The Coaches Associa- 
tion may take a good deal of pride in its 
part in this progressive step. And insofar 
as basketball is improved and made more 
interesting by such measures, we, as an 
association, are achieving the first purpose 
mentioned above. We are dignifying the 
basketball coaching profession by making 
the game more interesting to more people. 

That, however, is not the whole story. 
Dignity implies respect. The position of 
the basketball coach is one of importance, 
and it is also one of dignity—if we make 
it so. Speaking straight from the shoul- 
der, but with no thought of trying to 
preach, I am venturing the observation 
that in this respect our Association can 
do more than it has done in the past. 

We all know how hard it is to con- 
tain oneself on the bench when the breaks, 
and sometimes the decisions as well, are 
going against us. And we all admire a 
fighter who is battling all the time to win. 
Yet, we as coaches should appreciate 
more fully that if we expect the boys out 
on the floor to keep their heads, we are 
certainly under obligations to keep our 
heads when sitting on the bench. Isn’t 
the coach who seeks to win games through 
the intimidation of officials, by abusive 
profanity or threats before, during, or 
after the game, somewhat in the same 
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class as the doctor or lawyer who in an 
effort to gain a patient or a client resorts 
to outlaw tactics of the professional code? 
If we are to regard ourselves as members 
of a profession, ought we not to have a 
professional code which would at least 
frown in some official manner on actions 
which are discrediting our profession? I 
am not recommending any method of 
procedure, but am merely saying that I 
believe this Association could do basket- 
ball a great deal of good by taking some 
definite, vigorous stand with respect to 
some of the coaching abuses which are 
hurting the game. It seems that we should 
take some such stand not only from the 
professional standpoint but also if we are 
to be carrying out the second purpose of 
our organization. 

If basketball is to “be elevated to its 
proper plane in the scheme of education,” 
we obviously must eliminate the abuses 
just mentioned, for they are not only 
detrimental professionally; they are even 
more obnoxious when judged by any edu- 
cational standards. Coaches may prop- 
erly regard themselves as part of the pro- 
fessorial staff. Coaching, after all, is 
teaching. It is generally recognized that 
the athletic coach because of his close re- 
lationship with the boys on his squad has 
a finer opportunity to influence conduct 
and attitudes than does the teacher of 
almost any other subject. For that reason 
the coach is bound to scrutinize very care- 
fully the standards he sets. The coach 
charged with the administration of a 
highly competitive sport such as basket- 
ball is dealing with “explosives” just as 
surely as is the chemistry professor; and 
any “explosion” which occurs through lack 
of proper standards or care is certain to 
bring on vigorous criticism from those 
who are always ready to question the edu- 
cational values which the friends of inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate sports claim 
for them. If we can keep our sport within 
the bounds of a high professional standard, 
we have gone a long way toward making it 
acceptable educationally. 

There is one phase of basketball in edu- 
cation which might be mentioned here. 
We all know that basketball is a game 
made up of many skills. Some work has 
been done in making use of these skills 
as the basis of exercises for physical edu- 
cation classes. Not much progress has 
been made in this field, but the results so 
far have demonstrated that there is chance 
for a development in this direction that 
may prove beneficial not only to the phys- 
ical education teacher as such, but also to 
the basketball coach. The use of basket- 
ball in this manner in a physical educa- 
tion program would increase the educa- 
tional standing of the sport. 

Coaches who have been in attendance 
at our meetings here and in Chicago are, 
I am sure, convinced that the third pur- 
pose is being carried out in a fine man- 
ner. Our meetings make possible the in- 
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terchange of ideas and viewpoints between 
coaches from various sections. This in it- 
self is a fine thing because it tends to 
make the administration of the game more 
uniform the country over. A great many 
intersectional games have been scheduled 
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as a result of these “get togethers” and 
these games have gone far in ironing out 
many of the variances in rules interpreta- 
tion as between the different sections. As 
a result, the visiting team from another 
part of the country usually plays under 
better conditions than it did seven years 
ago. I hope these annual meetings result 
in more intersectional games, and in more 
of the fine friendships that have sprung up 
between coaches who probably would not 
have met each other, were it not for our 
Coaches Association convention each year. 

The fourth purpose is “to maintain even 
to a higher degree the standard of sports- 
manship as outlined in the basketball 
code.” To elaborate on this would prob- 
ably mean merely a reiteration of what has 
already been said. It is no doubt ap- 
parent to all of us that if basketball is to 
continue to grow it must be conducted on 
a high plane of sportsmanship. We, as 
coaches, have a tremendous responsibility 
in this respect, for whether we like it or 
not we individually very nearly “set the 
pattern” for the brand of sportsmanship 
displayed in our own particular little 
“spheres.” 

That is where this Association comes in 
It is always easier to do a good job if the 
fellow alongside you is a good workman. 
It is easy to treat fairly one who has been 
fair to you. Each of us gains strength for 
doing the right thing from the fact that 
we are associated together in an organiza- 
tion which is dedicated to the things 
which we all know are for the good of the 
game. 

Our rather hasty “stock taking” shows, 
I believe, that the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches is accomplishing to a 
large degree that which it hoped to do. It 
has helped to dignify the coaching profes- 
sion. It has done something toward mak- 
ing basketball sound, educationally. It 
has promoted better understanding be- 
tween coaches from various sections of the 
country; and it has been a factor in pro- 
moting the high type of sportsmanship 
which is generally prevalent in the game. 
The job is not finished by any means— 
and probably never will be—yet I have 
every confidence that this Association will 
push closer to that goal each year. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: We are rather 
late in starting and the attendance this 
morning isn’t all that we hoped it would 
be. I think, however, we make up in 
quality for what we are lacking in quan- 
tity. So we will proceed with the pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible. 

We will rush along to some of the more 
routine matters of this Association. The 
next thing on the program is the roll call. 


(Secretary Beresford called the roll.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Gentlemen, at 
this time I am going to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings just a little bit to present to you 
an individual that we have been very 
proud of out our way. Wesley Fessler, 
who is going to Harvard as basketball 
coach next year, is with us, and I want 
you people to get a look at him—those of 
you who don’t know him. I feel you are 
going to feel as we feel out in our part of 
the country, that he is a big addition to 
any community any place he goes, the 
kind of coach you like to get beaten by, 
if he has to beat you, the kind of fellow 
you like to associate with. Stand up, Fess, 
and take a bow. (Applause.) 

Next is the reading of the minutes. 
We will dispense with the reading of the 
minutes as they were published in the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL immediately after the 
meeting last year. So I will entertain a 
motion at this time to have those min- 
utes, as published, approved. 

MR. SCHABINGER: I so move. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Novak, put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: We will now 
have the report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. Beresford, of Colorado. 

(Secretary Beresford read his prepared 
report.) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


Howard Beresford, University of Colorado 


HE Secretary-Treasurer’s Report Up 
to and Including April 1, 1933. 
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Submitted by 
Howarp BERESFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1932-33. 


PRESIDENT OLSEN: What is your 
pleasure regarding the report of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer? 
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MR. LAMBERT: 
cepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Diet- 
rick, put to a vote and carried.) 

We will now have the report of the 
Membership Committee by Mr. B. T. 
Grover, of Ohio University. (Applause.) 


I move it be ac- 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 
B. T. Grover, Ohio University 


R. Chairman and Gentlemen: From 

the reading of the Secretary’s re- 
port, it would lead you to believe that the 
Chairman of the Membership Committee 
and all his co-workers have not been on 
the job this year. Such is not the case. I 
think we are all appreciative of the fact 
that this is a bad time. I contacted the 
members of the Committee three or four 
times during the year to enlist their sup- 
port and interest, and particularly with 
the idea in mind of attempting to keep 
what we already had, possibly, more than 
going after new members. 

I don’t know what the peak of per- 
sonnel of this Association has been, but I 
imagine not over 175 or possibly 200 mem- 
bers has been the largest number we have 
ever had. I thought possibly this year 
if we could keep that number, or some- 
where near it, we would be doing very 
satisfactorily. 

We have, as Mr. Beresford said, some 
new members. Naturally, the chairman 
of a membership committee is in receipt 
of some of the objections that come to all 
such associations. One of the main things 
that has come to me from our membership 
is the fact that there is a very noticeable 
lack of contact between the Association 
and its members during the year. I don’t 
want to be misinterpreted. I have no 
criticisms to make of the Board of Direc- 
tors at present or the past boards of direc- 
tors, but I do have something in mind to 
say with reference to increasing the effi- 
ciency of this Association and trying to 
enlarge its membership so that it will be 
best for the game all the way around. 

It seems to me that is a sound objection 
the members have raised—the lack of con- 
tact during the regular season with our 
members. About the first thing that the 
majority of us receive is a notification 
from the Secretary-Treasurer to pay up 
our membership dues and attend the meet- 
ing. When that reaches the majority of 
us, it doesn’t enlist attention or create a 
great deal of interest. It seems to me that 
there should be some feasible plan worked 
out by this Association whereby our mem- 
bers would be contacted over a period of 
possibly six months during the year, start- 
ing in November, carrying through and 
having the last communication come after 
this yearly meeting and possibly the meet- 
ing of the Rules Committee, so that the 
members would know what is going on. 

I don’t know whether it would be pos- 
sible to enlarge the Research Committee 
to such an extent that different members 
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would make contributions during the year 
as to how this contact could be made. I 
am not just certain of that. It seems to 
me that that could be done. 

I think, again, that we are losing sight 
of the importance of our enlisting the sup- 
port of our high school coaches over the 
country. I believe that in a number of 
states we have anywhere from 700 to 
1,000 high school coaches. I venture the 
guess now we don’t have five from any of 
those states that are members of this As- 
sociation. 

I have an idea that if we could district 
the United States, possibly making much 
smaller groups than the N. C. A. A. dis- 
tricting, and in these various districts or- 
ganize subsidiary associations, having of- 
ficers and regular meetings, and of which 
the high school coaches and also the col- 
lege coaches would be members, paying 
possibly a dollar or a dollar and a half 
annual dues, of which this National Asso- 
ciation would get twenty-five or fifty cents 
for the information it furnishes, recom- 
mendations and ideas, this gain could be 
brought here to our annual meeting. I 
think we could get literally thousands of 
high school coaches. We could make a dol- 
lar, possibly, the minimum fee, and the 
college coaches who are also members of 
this Association would pay that fee. I 
think that we could contact thousands of 
coaches and make a subsidiary association 
to this. They could bring their recom- 
mendations and anything they had in mind 
here, and then we could let the recommen- 
dations of this group go to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

We are not far from the place, it seems 
to me, when the high schools are going to 
take their play into their own hands. In 
some states they have already rewritten 
the football rules for themselves. I don’t 
imagine it will be long until they will prob- 
ably be rewriting the basketball rules. 

It seems to me something along the line 
of the subsidiary association would help. 
I just throw it out as a feeler for the 
Board of Directors. It seems to me we are 
not making the most of our opportunity 
so far as an active membership is con- 
cerned. I think that an association should 
thrive and grow. This depends upon the 
membership and the interest in the asso- 
ciation. 

As I said, we contacted a great many 
men this year. I received from them some 
of these suggestions which I have stated 
and some more or less constructive crit- 
icisms of what the Association has not been 
doing. I just submit them to you along 
those lines for the good of the organiza- 
tion. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Is there a mo- 
tion to accept this report? 

MR. HINKLE: I move the report be 
approved and accepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Diet- 
rick, put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: We will next 


have the report of the Press Committee 
by Ed Kelleher of Fordham. (Absent.) 

We will go on to the report of the 
Coaching Ethics Committee, Mr. F. C. 
Cappon of the University of Michigan, 
chairman. Mr. Cappon is unable to be 
here today, but as chairman he has sent in 
a written report. This report will be read 
by Mr. Ray Hanson, of Teachers College 
at Macomb, Illinois. 

(Mr. Hanson read the report of the 
Coaching Ethics Committee.) 


REPORT OF THE COACHING ETHICS 
COMMITTEE 


F. C. Cappon, University of Michigan 
R. President, Gentlemen: 

The report of the Committee on 
Coaching Ethics should, I believe, be a 
philosophical discourse on the relations 
between the coach and his boys, the coach 
and his opponent coaches, the coach and 
the officials and the attitude of the coach 
toward the game of basketball itself. At 
least, this has been the custom followed 
by the makers of all previous reports. 

However, last year’s scholarly report, 
developed and read by Mr. George Ed- 
wards of the University of Missouri, leaves 
little for the present Committee to present 
without plagiarizing. To my mind, the 
adoption by the Coaches Association at 
the last annual session of “The Basketball 
Coach’s Creed” has made the Committee 
on Coaching Ethics in its present capacity 
a useless one. I am offering the sugges- 
tion that hereafter the “Basketball Coach’s 
Creed” be read instead of the report of the 
Ethics Committee. I also believe that this 
Creed should be artistically printed and 
sent to each member of this Association 
so that he may have it framed in order 
that he will be constantly reminded of his 
part in bringing our profession to a higher 
level and of his responsibility to the game 
of basketball. 

Since I have suggested that the Com- 
mittee in its present capacity is a useless 
one, I am offering a suggestion of enlarging 
the duties of this Committee so that it 
may be of some value to our Association. 
I first suggest that the Committee be com- 
posed of the President, the First, Second 
and Third Vice-Presidents and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of our organization. This 
would make the Committee one of some 
permanence. In my plan this committee 
would act somewhat in the same manner 
as the American Bar Association’s com- 
mittee on disbarment for unethical prac- 
tices. It is not my intention that we 
should attempt to bar anyone from the 
profession of coaching basketball. We 
could not, if we wished to, but I believe 
that we could be of great help to the pro- 
fession and the game through the opera- 
tion of such a committee. 

Anyone, coaches, officials, players or 
spectators, could write in to this commit- 
tee, reporting any coach who abuses the 
game or anyone connected with the game. 
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The committee would inform the accused 
regarding the accusation, keeping the ac- 
cused ignorant of the identity of the ac- 
cuser, and give him a chance to explain 
his side of the case. After deliberation, 
the accused is either exonerated or repri- 
manded by this committee. If a coach 
should be found guilty of abuses of the 
game on two different occasions, the com- 
mittee should then report its findings to 
the guilty coach’s superiors. This cer- 
tainly would either straighten out the 
guilty individual or would cause his re- 
moval from the coaching profession. 

For instance, suppose I were contin- 
ually abusing the officials before or after 
the game and the abused official should in- 
form this committee. I would be given a 
chance to defend myself. I would be 
either exonerated or reprimanded. In this 
case I am found guilty, but I pay no at- 
tention to the reprimand and go on as 
before. Later I am again found guilty on 
the same complaint. Then the committee 
would report the findings to Mr. Yost, 
my superior, and I am certain that I would 
never abuse the officials again. I doubt 
if I would even have the chance to abuse 
them. 

Another instance: My team has played 
Purdue and has been badly defeated. In 
our return game at Purdue, the first half 
ends with Michigan 5 points behind. Here 
I figure that a 5 point beating does not 
look bad; so in the second half when we 
get the ball over the center line we refuse 
to try to score. The defense logically does 
not come out to force the play as it is in 
the lead. We continue to hold the ball 
back and as a result have a playless half. 
Certainly, I, in my direction of my team, 
am doing the game a great harm. Again 
the procedure above would be put into 
effect and the game would be benefited. 

Suppose a high school coach were nasty, 
vile and abusive with a boy. Suppose his 
parents found this out and failed to get 


action by their appeal to the school author- 


ities; perhaps the coach was the superin- 
tendent of schools. The parents report to 
our committee and after due consideration 
our committee finds the accused guilty. 
If it so happened the coach was, as sug- 
gested, the superintendent of schools, the 
committee would report to the Board of 
Education of the town, and I am sure that 
the Coaches Association through its com- 
mittee would carry enough weight to 
straighten out the matter. 

I suggest that the committee would act 
in all cases, regardless of whether or not 
the accused coach was a member of the 
Association. Failure to answer the accu- 
sation would be admission of guilt. No 
publicity should be given individual cases. 
It is hoped and believed that the commit- 
tee suggested would have little to do, but 
the mere fact that we had a committee 
to handle unethical practices (publicity 
given to this fact) would have a good in- 
fluence upon the members of the coaching 
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profession and heip the game of basket- 
ball. The formation of a committee of 
this kind, I believe, would strengthen our 
Association. Since this is a personal re- 
port, perhaps I am only dreaming and I 
trust I have not bored you too much with 
this suggestion. 

In line with my first suggestion, “The 
Basketball Coach’s Creed” follows: 

I believe that basketball has an impor- 
tant place in the general educational 
scheme, and pledge myself to co-operate 
with others in the field of education to so 
administer it that its value never will be 
questioned. 

I believe that other coaches of this sport 
are as earnest in its protection as I am, 
and I will do all in my power to further 
their endeavors. 

I believe that my own actions should 
be so regulated at all times that I will be 
a credit to the profession. 

I believe that the members of the Na- 
tional Basketball Rules Committee are 
capably expressing the rules of the game, 
and I will abide by these rules in both 
spirit and letter. 

I believe in the exercise of all the pa- 
tience, tolerance and diplomacy at my 
command in my relations with all players, 
co-workers, game officials and spectators. 

I believe that the proper admjnistration 
of this sport offers an effective laboratory 
method to develop in its adherents high 
ideals of sportsmanship; qualities of co- 
operation, courage, unselfishness and self- 
control; desires for clean, healthful living; 
and respect for wise discipline and author- 
ity. 

I believe that these admirable character- 
istics, properly instilled by me through 
teaching and demonstration, will have a 
long carry-over, and will aid each one con- 
nected with the sport to become a better 
citizen. 

I believe in, and will support, all rea- 
sonable moves to improve athletic condi- 
tions, to provide more adequate equipment 
and to promote the welfare of an in- 
creased number of participants. 


PRESIDENT OLSEN: What is your 
pleasure regarding this report? 

MR. SCHABINGER: I move it be ac- 
cepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Carl- 
son, put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Is Don White 
of the Officials Committee present? (No 
response.) I don’t believe he got here. 
I don’t believe there are any other mem- 
bers of the Committee here, so we will pass 
up that report. 

The next report we will listen to is that 
of the Research Committee. John Bunn 
of Stanford University, the Chairman, is 
unable to be here, but he sent a written 
report which will be read by the former 
President, A. A. Schabinger of Creighton. 

MR. A. A. SCHABINGER: Mr. Pres- 
ident and Gentlemen: It is too bad Mr. 


Bunn can’t be here, because he has done 
some very fine work along the lines of 
research as far as basketball is concerned. 

(Mr. Schabinger read the report of the 
Research Committee.) 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


John W. Bunn, Stanford University 
R. President and Members of the 
Association: 

Your committee which consists of Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen, University of Kansas; 
John Bunn, Stanford University, Chair- 
man; William Chandler, Marquette Uni- 
versity; Rex Enright, University of 
Georgia; George Gardner, Washburn Col- 
lege; Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. James Naismith, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and Ed Wachter, Har- 
vard University, is pleased to report for 
the consideration of this Association its 
activities during the past year. 

In a letter sent to the members of the 
committee on last May 16, the field of 
activity was set forth in three objectives. 
These objectives, together with the prog- 
ress that has been made toward the ac- 
complishment of each, are submitted 
herewith. Time will not permit a de- 
tailed account of all of the work of this 
Committee so that a skeleton of its work 
is all that is given here. The results of 
some of its investigation have already been 
sent to you through the columns of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. (It is probably well 
to bring to your attention at this point 
that the ATHLETIC JOURNAL is consid- 
ered by this Association as its official or- 
gan. Our President, through the kindness 
of Mr. John L. Griffith, has set up for us 
a section in this periodical known as the 
Research Department. Articles which ap- 
pear under this section are written pri- 
marily for the Association members.) Re- 
ports of other phases of work by indi- 
vidual members will be given to you later 
during these meetings, while other work 
(as investigations are completed) will be 
given to you from time to time through 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

The first objective of your Committee 
was a thorough study of controversial 
points in the rules and a careful testing of 
suggestions for rules changes. It is not 
to be inferred that in this capacity your 
Committee is in any way encroaching upon 
the duties and responsibilities of the Rules 
Committee. Rather, it is a proving ground 
for suggestions that come to our Rules 
Committee and in this respect is a vital 
aid to it. In this connection investiga- 
tions which pertain to the elimination of 
the center-jump, the change of the heights 
of baskets, interruptions of the game, sizes 
and wearing qualities of basketballs, the 
foul rule, the effectiveness of the three- 
second and ten-second rules and the elim- 
ination or limitation of the dribble have 
been carried on. 

The reports on the center jump and 
change in the heights of baskets have al- 
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ready appeared in the ATHLETIC JoUR- 
NAL. It will suffice here to say that the 
conclusions were decidedly in favor of re- 
taining the center jump and against any 
change in the height of baskets. 

Mr. Everett S. Dean published a report 
on game interruptions in the May, 1932, 
issue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL. The title 
of the article was “Is Basketball Too 
Strenuous?” With this as a basis a fur- 
ther study was made on the Pacific Coast 
for the distinct purpose of pointing out 
opportunities for improvement in officiat- 
ing. In comparison it was found that there 
were from one-third to one-half more in- 
terruptions in the games on the Pacific 
Coast than in games in the Western Con- 
ference. This material is not now in such 
shape that any definite conclusions can be 
stated in this report. 

For the purpose of adopting a ball for 
conference play, the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference made a thorough study of the size 
and wearing qualities of seven different 
makes of basketballs. Of particular sig- 
nificance here is the fact that five of these 
seven balls when new were below the 
specifications of the rules for minimum 
circumference. This may or may not be 
of special interest to this Association. 
However, it represents a violation of the 
rules and since the smaller balls seem to 
meet with greater favor among the players 
and coaches, serious consequences might 
result if this practice is continued. Since 
this investigation has been conducted, one 
more manufacturer has joined the ranks 
with a shrunken ball which is slightly 
smaller than those which were previously 
studied. 

Last year at our meeting a plan was 
suggested for the elimination of the free 
throw. The problem will again be pre- 
sented to us this year. Some experimen- 
tation has been done with respect to the 
feasibility of such changes, but all the work 
has been carried out between teams of the 
same squad in practice scrimmages. It is 
questionable whether these results would 
have any value whatever. It is suggested 
that rather than make any rule changes 
which might prove detrimental the various 
suggested plans be used in different parts 
of the nation in regularly scheduled games 
next year and then recommendations be 
made following these experiments. 

Particularly has the attention of the 
Committee been called to the two new 
rules (the three-second and ten-second 
rules) which were adopted last year. More 
concerted effort of the Committee as a 
whole was devoted to this study than to 
any other. The results of a nation-wide 
canvass produced the rather convincing in- 
formation that these two rules have been 
the greatest boon to the game of any 
changes that have been made in recent 
years. Experience has demonstrated that 
one or two refinements will need to be 
made but that in principle the rules are 
sound. 
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One rather apparent need is for a uni- 
form length of front court. Another 
prevalent suggestion was to permit pass- 
ing back across the center line once under 
any conditions. The full context of this 
investigation has been turned over to Mr. 
Ruby of the Rules Committee and will be 
more properly discussed later in this meet- 
ing. 

Likewise, a canvass on the limitation of 
the dribble brought the almost unanimous 
opinion that not only should the dribble 
be left unchanged, but that a moratorium 
should be declared on any drastic rule 
changes for at least two years. 

The second objective concerns coaching 
methods. Mr. Chandler has done some 
very interesting work with the free throw. 

Some rather interesting data in the form 
of performance charts, both individual and 
team, were taken at Stanford University 
during the past season. The personnel of 
the freshman and varsity teams was chosen 
with the aid of these charts. The fact 
that such checks were being made on the 
players had a very stimulating effect upon 
the precision of their play because it gave 
each of them a definite goal to work to- 
wards and afforded each a clear picture of 
his progress. This data will be published 
at a later date for your information. 

These two examples of studies that have 
been made are only suggestive of the wide 
range of opportunities that are available 
for investigation. It is hoped that the 
members of our organization will gen- 
erously contribute to the Association the 
benefits of their coaching experience in 
some similar fashion. Our President 
pointed out to the Research Committee at 
the time appointments were made that 
the research field was one of the best means 
at our disposal for showing the worth of 
our organization to prospective members. 

The most vital and most difficult phase 
of your Committee’s research program in- 
volves a determination of the strenuous- 
ness of basketball upon the players. Our 
game has been challenged as a body build- 
ing sport. Worse, it has been branded as 
a sport definitely harmful to the young 
men who participate in it. As a matter 
of fact, we have little evidence as to the 
comparative effects of different kinds of 
activity upon the individuals who partici- 
pate. Something is known of the energy 
expended in rowing, in track events, in 
bicycling and in a few gymnastic stunts, 
but aside from these we are very much in 
the dark. 

Your committee can report progress 
only on this problem. Three methods of 
attack have been outlined by which a 
comparison of the fatigue effect of differ- 
ent sports may be made. First, an analy- 
sis of the urine of the players. Dr. James 
Naismith of the University of Kansas has 
attacked the problem by this method. He 
studied high school players in tournament 
play. His report appeared in the basket- 
ball guide of 1925-26. His investigations 


revealed no deleterious effects upon high 
— basketball players in tournament 
play. 

Mr. George Edwards of the University 
of Missouri sponsored a similar investiga- 
tion, but because of the objections raised 
by the high school coaches the project 
could not be completed and therefore no 
publishable results were obtained. 

Through the co-operation of the Medi- 
cal School and the Division of Health Su- 
pervision of Stanford University, a similar 
test is being made on varsity football and 
basketball players. This investigation is 
still in progress. 

The second method is by a measure of 
the energy expended by the individual dur- 
ing a game. Nothing at present has been 
organized along this line. 

A third method is a comparative study 
of pulse rates following activity and until 
recovery is reached. A study of this na- 
ture is in progress at Stanford University, 
but no results are as yet available. Proj- 
ects of this kind require long periods for 
the accumulation of evidence but they 
should prove decidedly valuable and en- 
lightening when completed. 

A plea is here made for your active in- 
terest in such problems. Mr. Enright of 
Georgia has been noting weight changes 
of players who have been participating in 
both football and basketball. The results 
of his observations will be published for 
your information at a later date. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, your Com- 
mittee suggests that this Association bring 
to the attention of the Research Commit- 
tee which will soon be appointed for next 
year pertinent problems which members 
may wish to have investigated. It also 
recommends that the projects which are 
now in progress be diligently pushed 
through to conclusion by this new com- 
mittee. It has been a pleasure to serve 
you and your Association during the year, 
and your enthusiastic and sympathetic 
co-operation has been deeply appreciated. 


MR. RUPP: I move the report be ac- 
cepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Diet- 
rick, put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Ed Kelleher 
will appear in a dual role. He is the Chair- 
man of the Press Committee and he is 
also the Chairman of our Entertainment 
Committee. He has something to say to 
you along both lines, I guess. Mr. Kel- 
leher of Fordham University! 


REPORT OF THE PRESS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEES 


E. A. Kelleher, Fordham University 


OU are more interested in the enter- 
tainment. We have tried to arrange 
something of an entertainment at the 
banquet. We hope every man here will 
attend it, because we need your attend- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Increasing the Popularity of Track Meets 


ROM time to time the track coaches have dis- 

cussed methods of making track and field meets 
more popular. Last year at the meeting of the 
track coaches at the time of the National Collegiates 
several suggestions were made, and the men pres- 
ent seemed to be unanimously in favor of doing 
everything possible to popularize track. 

Many of these suggestions as well as other ideas 
were tried out this year in connection with the 
Thirty-third Annual Big Ten Conference Track and 
Field Meet. The almost unanimous expression of 
opinion on the part of sports writers, coaches, ath- 
letes and spectators following the meet was that 
the meet this year was the most interesting track 
meet that the persons in question had ever at- 
tended. 

There was one idea that was tried which may be 
of interest to track coaches and games committees 
generally. It was based on the suggestion made 
by Henry Schulte at the meeting of the track 
coaches last spring and enlarged in his article in 
the N. C. A. A. Track and Field Rules Book. In 
brief, the suggestion was that the attention of the 
spectators be focused on the stars and that so far 
as possible only one event be competed in at a time. 

The plan worked out so well in the Big Ten Meet 
that the committee in charge of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association Meet is going to make 
use of the same idea in the National Collegiates 
which this year will be held on the night of June 
17th on Soldier Field in connection with the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. Promptly at 7:45 
P. M. the parade of coaches, athletes and officials 
will start, and in connection with the opening cere- 
mony the American flag will be raised as the Na- 
tional Anthem is played. Promptly at 8:00 o’clock 
the mile run will start. At 8:05 the announcer will 
invite the attention of the spectators to the shot put 
in the middle of the field. He will introduce the first 
shot putter and give his best put in the prelimi- 
naries, which will have been held on the preceding 
day. This man will be allowed not to exceed twenty 
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seconds for his performance. While he is putting 
the shot the second man will be getting ready. The 
puts will be marked but not measured at this time. 
The second putter will be allowed twenty seconds 
from the time the first putter completes his per- 
formance until the second man finishes his put. The 
seven men thus will complete the first flight of the 


shot put in less than three minutes. Promptly at 
8:08 the winners of the mile run will be announced, 
and each man who placed will mount a platform as 
his name is called. Following this ceremony the 
winners will be awarded their medals. This cere- 
mony will consume not to exceed three more min- 
utes. At 8:11 the second flight of the shot put will 
be announced. While the results of the mile are 
being recorded the judges of the shot put will meas- 
ure the seven puts in the first flight. As the first 
man in the second flight is announced his perform- 
ance in the first flight will be given over the loud 
speaker. For each of the men in the second flight 
this will consume another three minutes. Promptly 
at 8:14 the announcer will introduce the men in the 
440-yard run, and at 8:15 this event will be started. 
At 8:18 the third flight of the shot put will be an- 
nounced. At 8:21 the prizes will be awarded to the 
winners of the 440, and at 8:24 the first flight of the 
discus throw will be held. 

It is not necessary to list the time schedule for 
the remaining part of the two-hour program. In 
the Big Ten Meet it was found that the spectators 
were so interested in watching the athletes as each 
was introduced and as he competed in the event in 
question that they forgot to watch the hurdle set- 
ters, the men who spaded up the pits, and the like. 
Since the judges and timers judged and timed from 
seats in the stands, the attention of the crowd was 
not called to the officials nor to the mechanics of 
the meet. In the theater the audience does not 
watch the scene shifters or the men back stage. 
Rather the attention of each person in the audience 
is focused on the star in the middle of the spotlight. 
In the past we have not helped the spectators to 
concentrate attention on the stars. Consequently, 
many track meets have seemed uninteresting to the 
folks in the stands. 

Track is such a fine sport that everything should 
be done by way of adding to its pageantry and of 
giving the athletes the credit which is their due. 


Overreaching 


T is becoming increasingly clear that some of 
those men who have fallen in the last three years 
were victims of their own ambitions. One man as- 
pired to be the world’s match king, another desired 
to rule the electric power and light interests of this 
country, another to head the largest bank and yet 
another to build the world’s greatest hotel. 

Only a comparatively few of the men who over- 
played their hands have been conspicuously men- 
tioned in the press; the fact is that literally thou- 
sands of business men even in the days before the 
crash were enjoying profitless prosperity. Some 
of these men, had they been content to operate on a 
restricted basis, satisfied with comparatively small 
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but reasonably sure profits, would today find them- 
selves in a sound and liquid condition, instead of be- 
ing bankrupt. 

The schools and colleges operate their athletics 
on a controlled competition basis, and consequently 
they are today in comparatively sound circum- 
stances. The college conferences quite generally 
specify the time when football practice may start in 
the fall, the maximum number of games that may be 
scheduled, the time for closing the schedule in No- 
vember and the amount of time that the players may 
devote to practice. If the teams were permitted to 
start practice in August, to practice four hours per 
day and to play fifteen or sixteen games it may be 
that the men would play more nearly perfect foot- 
ball. College students, however, are not expected 
to make a business of football, and even if no 
thought was given to anything else except to the de- 
velopment of finished football players the law of 
diminishing returns would ultimately penalize those 
who went too far. 

Sometimes colleges that are members of confer- 
ences composed of institutions with comparatively 
small enrollments, after having dominated their 
own conferences for a period, look for more worlds 
to conquer and so schedule games with larger insti- 
tutions. Very often such colleges overreach them- 
selves in much the same manner that business men, 
to their sorrow, extended their enterprises. 

Friends have at different times suggested that we 
adopt methods which, if applied, perhaps would 
double the amount of advertising in the ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL and increase the size of the publication 
very materially. Most of these schemes, however, 
consist of high pressure salesmanship in advertis- 
ing, the adoption of questionable advertising copy 
and the cutting of corners here and there in the 
hope of gain. We, however, do not have the ambi- 
tion to make the ATHLETIC JourNAL the biggest 
magazine in the world. We have never expected to 
realize handsome financial returns from the publica- 
tion of this magazine (and in this have never been 
disappointed). We charge all of our advertisers 
the same rate and we do not give the magazine away 
to our readers gratis, except that sample copies are 
mailed non-subscribers from time to time in an ef- 
fort to increase the paid circulation. We do not 
use the editorial or news columns as a means of en- 
dorsing any article which may be advertised in the 
advertising columns of the magazine. We never ac- 
cept an advertisement of a product that we do not 
believe is all right. We do not accept advertising 
contracts from those who may be suspected of em- 
ploying questionable merchandising practices. 
Further, since we are content to occupy our own 
field, we are not dominated by any outside individ- 
uals or by any organizations; hence we feel free to 
speak our own mind. 

We believe that the coaches and advertisers alike 
want us to follow in the future this same policy that 
we have followed for more than twelve years. The 
fact that those subscribers and advertisers have 
supported the publication in the trying years 
through which we have been passing substantiates 
our belief. 
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Agitators 

fon Chicago Journal of Commerce recently pub- 

lished the result of a poll taken among some 
5,000 farmers and reported that the majority of the 
farmers whose opinions were canvassed stated that 
they did not believe that the government should at- 
tempt to improve the farm situation by attempting 
to stabilize prices by legislation. 

From this we might infer that it is the farm agi- 
tators and not the farmers themselves who are in- 
sisting on legislative relief for the farmers. 

From a recent Associated Press dispatch we learn 
that 1,171 homeless men who are being taken care 
of by the Salvation Army at Gold Dust Lodge were 
asked what ten men in the world deserved the high- 
est salaries. In connection with this study the ma- 
jority of these men who formerly had an average 
salary of $49 a week were of the opinion that men 
who were worth it should be paid salaries of let us 
say $80,000 a year. 

This may not be a true index of the attitude of the 
rank and file of American citizens who are tem- 
porarily suffering from the depression, but it leads 
us to wonder if after all our fellow men who have 
suffered from the blows of adversity in recent years 
are envious of those who may honestly earn large 
salaries or accumulate considerable fortunes. In 
other words, it may be a mistake to assume that all 
of those who at the present may be down (not out) 
believe that those who have accumulated wealth 
should be penalized as a means of assisting those 
who have been less fortunate. If this is true, who 
is it then that is responsible for the many socialistic 
and communistic theories that are being advanced 
today, presumably for the purpose of ameliorating 
the conditions of society? The answer again is the 
agitators. 

We have frequently called attention to the fact 
that the athletes quite generally do not agree with 
those who insist that college football is in the nature 
of drudgery so far as the athletes themselves are 
concerned, who insist that the athletes are being 
mistreated because they are not paid salaries from 
the football receipts or who insist that it is unfair 
to ask a college boy to play football in a game that 
is attended by thousands of spectators. Who then is 
responsible for these attacks on college athletics? 
Again the answer is the agitators. 

While it would be a mistake if we as a people were 
to assume a non-sympathetic attitude toward the 
farmers in their present plight or toward our unem- 
ployed brothers, and while it would be wrong for us 
to forget even for a moment the rights and prero- 
gatives of those who constitute the athletic life of 
the schools and colleges, yet at the same time we 
may well beware of the professional agitators. 

After all, so far as athletics are concerned these 
things pretty much take care of themselves. If a 
coach conducts spring football practice in such a 
way as to take all of the fun out of the work, the 
boys will not report for spring practice. If a coach 
makes his practice sessions during the fall too 
laborious, if he does not understand the nature of 
the young athletes in his charge, after a while he 
will pay the penalty in terms of defeats. 
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Tennis Gets Under Way 


By Helen M. Fulton 
National Junior Girl Champion, 1932 


HE season for tennis has arrived. 
“[srerrvter the courts have been 

put in shape and everywhere they 
are occupied by men and women, boys 
and girls dressed in white. The blooming 
of fruit trees and blooming of the tennis 
courts are simultaneous (at least in many 
parts of the country). 

In some sections of the United States, 
it is still too early to go swimming. To 
play tennis requires only a court and some 
friend to play with you. 

It is claimed that more people play 
tennis than any other sport. Certainly 
the number of people who play this game 
is increasing rapidly. The more people 
play, the more good players are developed. 
In my judgment, tennis is the finest game 
in the world. Anyone who plays the game 
develops both physically and mentally. 
If you are not feeling well, it will improve 
your physical condition and develop your 
body. If you play a worthy opponent, 
you have to exercise all the muscles of 
your body and use all of your mental 
faculties. 

Tennis is a game that has been played 
for a long period of time and that has 
wonderful traditions. It is a game of 
cleanliness, wholesomeness, and, above all, 
fine sportsmanship. Courtesy and honesty, 
friendship and respect are traditions of the 
game. It is a game in which the oppor- 
tunity for improvement is unlimited. It 
combines the good qualities of nearly 
every other game. The person who plays 
billiards can appreciate the spin of the 
ball, which makes it revolve in different 
directions, and which, when it lands on the 
ground, makes it hop, so that your op- 
ponent will not know where it is going. 
The person who plays baseball can appre- 
ciate the placing of the ball in tennis. 
The ball comes toward you, and you bat 
it as in baseball and place it where the 
“fielder” cannot get it. 

We have had many wonderful players, 
both men and women. The two I admire 
most, and I believe the youth of the 
United States will agree with me, are Wil- 
liam Tilden, II, and Helen Wills. I think 
every youth in the land who plays tennis 
would like to be a tennis player like “Big 
Bill” or like “Queen Helen.” 

Thousands are working hard trying to 
improve their game, so that they may ob- 
tain recognition as first class players, and 
possibly become champions. More tour- 
naments are being held each year where 
there is opportunity for competition and 
recognition. We start out with our Center 
Championships for Junior Boys, Boys and 
Junior Girls. These are held throughout 
the United States, and all boys and girls, 
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Canadian National Junior Girl 
No. 1 Ranking United States Junior Girl Player 


whether affiliated with clubs or not, are 
invited to play. Each year these Center 
Tournaments are becoming more impor- 
tant and are developing better players. 
I used to play in the Center Tourna- 
ments held at Skokie Country Club. 
George Lott, Davis Cup player and former 


National Junior Champion, also graduated ° 


from the Center Tournaments. 

Most high schools now have their tennis 
courts and teams and have interscholastic 
matches, and practically all colleges devote 
some time to tennis. I think that high 
schools and colleges should devote more 
time to tennis and give it greater prom- 
inence in their athletic curriculums. 
Group games are wonderful and develop 
many good qualities, but after one leaves 
school it is difficult to find group games 
in which to participate. If people can 
leave high school or college able to swim 
well and to play a first class game of ten- 
nis, they can always have a lot of fun, 
while if they have to depend upon play- 
ing football, basketball, hockey or base- 
ball, it will be very difficult to play often. 

California has developed a very large 
percentage of our better tennis players. 
The people of this state may claim that it 
is due to their climate and naturally su- 
perior human products. This is partially 
true, but the main reason is the organiza- 
tion back of tennis in California. This is 
the finest organization in the world and, 
combined with climate and wonderful raw 
material, the result is a preeminence in 
the tennis world. The South is also pro- 
ducing some first class players, but not 
the equal of those of California, numeri- 
cally, largely because of lack of organiza- 
tion. The East has always produced good 
players, largely because of numerical 
strength. The Middle West and East are 
handicapped by climatic conditions. These 
climatic conditions, however, can be over- 
come. 

With reference to the development of 
junior players: Ordinarily gymnasium 
work is beneficial. The tennis player 
should practice strokes throughout the 
winter and keep in condition with other 
sports, such as basketball and swimming— 
anything, in fact, that calls for the same 
amount of physical activity—so that the 
player can start in the spring with the 
same physical strength with which he 
closed the preceding season. His tennis 
instructor can tell him the strokes to 
practice. This practicing ought to be 
done both night and morning. Dancing 
will also aid in keeping one in condition. 
The one-step is needed on the tennis court, 
in getting into position to stroke the ball; 
waltz time is necessary, in order to get 
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the proper rhythm for stroking the ball. 
Inability to play outdoors also gives 
the player time to think about the game. 
He should analyze the game and know 
what are the most important things to do. 
The player can plan his attack, analyze 
his imaginary opponent’s weaknesses and 
plan to capitalize on his own strong shots. 
Certain questions should be asked and 
answered: How does a ball revolve when 
a flat drive is used? How does a ball re- 
volve when it is chopped? How does a 
ball revolve when it is sliced? What 
about the speed of a ball when it is 
lobbed? How long does it take for a ball 
to travel with a forehand stroke from one 
corner of the court to the opposite cor- 
ner? What if an opponent gives the 
player an easy ball in midcourt? What 
should be done with a drop-shot? All of 
these things, and many more, may be 
imagined and answered, and when the 
player goes on the court he will already 
know that it is difficult to chop a chopped 
ball. He should ask himself why it is 
difficult to chop a chopped ball. 
Exercising and practicing strokes should 
not be confined to bad weather. These 
exercises should be practiced at all times. 
I refer now to both the physical and men- 
tal exercises. When play is started, you 
should at all times do your very best. If 
the opponent is a better player, you of 
necessity will play your best. If you are 
playing with someone not your equal, 
then do not be discourteous by letting 
him take games from you if he cannot do 
so by playing better tennis. In playing a 
friendly game, courtesy and sportsman- 
ship should be developed. Do not become 
lax in any respect, and above all follow 
the rules implicitly. Tournament playing 
is very interesting and is a great devel- 
oper of all sides of one’s game. If you 
have followed the rules in your friendly 
matches, if you have developed the cour- 
tesy and sportsmanship and traditions of 
the game, if you are physically fit and if 
you have given the thought to the game 
that it demands, you will have a wonder- 
ful time in tournament playing. You will 
receive from the game exactly what you 
put into it. You will contribute to the 
pleasure of your opponent if you are pre- 
pared and play well. 
You will find round-robin tournaments 
very fine. These tournaments are intra- 
club, as well as inter-club. Participants 


‘are divided into groups of approximately 


equal ability and they play a certain num- 
ber of games with each other. The num- 
ber of games each will play with the other 
depends on the number entered in the 
tournament. If there are enough players, 
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Complete 


ATTEND! 


FEATURES! 


All American stars invited for demonstra- 
tions . . . Several outstanding figures in 
the world of sport will lecture and demon- 
strate . . . Mimeographed copies of plays 
given out . . . Concentrated instruction in 
football's two outstanding systems, the Jones- 
Warner and the Notre Dame systems in- 
stead of vague instruction in a dozen sys- 
tems with a dozen coaches. COMPLETE and 


the complete school 


& Concentrated * 


PPPPPPTTL LTTE EEE PT 
HOT SPRINGS COACHING SCHOOL 


July 3ist to August 12th, Inclusive 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


The ideal vacation spot. Eight hours’ in- 
struction daily and entertainment galore in 
the evening. Dancing, bridge parties, 
smokers, bathing, boxing and many other 
interesting attractions. Two beautiful lakes 


for boating and GOOD fishing. 
TUITION Includes All 
Courses 


Thorough 


ACCOMMODATIONS! 


Hot Springs caters to 300,000 visitors an- 
nually and we have every type of excellent 
accommodations. You can get rooms from 
$3.00 per week up, and room and board 
Tell us what 


you desire and we will make your reserva- 


from $1.00 a day and up. 


THOROUGH. 














HOWARD JONES 
Football 


University of Southern 
California 














FRANCIS SCHMIDT 
Basketball-Football 
Texas Christian University 














MORLEY JENNINGS 
Football-Baseball 
Baylor University 
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HOWARD JONES 


who will feature the full-team shift and 
specialization of players. Concentrating 
on the Jones-Warner system, one of foot- 
ball's most successful systems. His instruc- 
tion is clear cut and thorough. A fine 
— and a great coach. Don't miss 
im. 


FRANCIS SCHMIDT 


He will give you the best basketball 
instruction possible. The success of Schmidt 
coached teams is known throughout the 
entire country. A member of the National 
Joint Rules Committee, Schmidt is a 
basketball coach of unusually high merit. 
Instruction in football also. 


MORLEY JENNINGS 


Jennings is fast becoming known for his 
great linesmen. He knows line play and 
he knows how to impart his knowledge to 
you. Also a specialist on pass offense and 
pass defense. In addition Jennings gives 
thorough instruction in baseball. 





Live in one of the South’s finest hotels . . 
. excellent accommodations .. . 


rooms . 





HUNK ANDERSON 


lf you want the powerful Notre Dame 
systems and the new innovations, Anderson 
is the outstanding exponent of this system. 
He will give this instruction complete. 
With the Jones-Warner system, we give 
you the two most successful football sys- 
tems. 


FRANK CARIDEO 


He has twice received All-American rec- 
ognition because of highly exceptional 
ability. Carideo gives you complete and 
thorough instruction in field generalship, 
punting and passing. He ranks among the 
best in the country in these specialties. 


FRED THOMSEN 


A consistently successful track coach 
whose record includes some of the south- 
west's greatest achievements. His course 
embraces track and field thoroughly. His 
instruction in this sport will be invaluable. 
He is particularly qualified to discuss ath- 
letic administration because of his wide 
experience. 











- The Kingsway . . . 500 
room and three good meals, 


12 days, $30.00. Wife’s room complimentary. Many other fine hotels offer 
reasonable rates. European or American plan. 


Write NOW to Merving E. Perry 
Director of Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


tions for you. WRITE NOW. 
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University of Notre Dame 

















FRANK CARIDEO 
Football 


University of Missouri 














FRED THOMSEN 
Track—Administration 
University of Arkansas 
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they may be divided into divisions, and 
the winner of each division may play a 
final with the winner of the other divi- 
sion. In scoring winners of these round- 
robin tournaments, very little credit is 
given for winning games. The scoring is 
based on court appearance, which means 
cleanliness, neatness, etc.; upon sports- 
manship, which means courtesy, fairness 
and a correct calling of the plays; upon 
tactics, which means the strategy of the 
game; upon strokes, which means form 
and correct playing of the ball. In these 
round-robin games no umpires are used. 

I believe tennis is the only game in 
which you can absolutely rely upon the 
honesty of your opponent in calling the 
plays correctly. I think Henri Cochet and 
Ellsworth Vines could play a match for 
the championship of the world without 
umpires or linesmen, and there would be 
no question with reference to the honesty 
in calling plays. As often as possible, 


watch some really excellent player in ac- 
tion. Youth is prone to imitation. Imi- 
tate the good points of play, but be sure 
to avoid imitating errors. 

By playing with different types of 
players, you will become familiar with a 
diversified style of game. While instruc- 
tions with reference to tennis are uniform, 
yet the results are not uniform. Some per- 
sons are tall and some are short; some are 
thin and some are not so thin; some can 
run and not get tired, and some can run 
and get tired. Against one individual you 
will be meeting a good server but one 
whose strokes perhaps are not developed; 
the next one can drive, and the one after 
that can chop, and so on. 

In passing, let me suggest that the 
champion of any division must be able 
to use every stroke in tennis well. The 
girl who beats Helen Wills Moody will 
have to have everything. There are many 
girls working very industriously toward 


this end. Helen Jacobs has tried for a 
number of years and seems to be better 
than the rest of the women, but cannot get 
in the same class with the peerless Helen. 
We have a new challenger, Caroline Bab- 
cock, who may accomplish the task. 
Caroline was a finalist in the Women’s Na- 
tional Championship in 1932. She has 
worked industriously during the winter 
and is said to be approaching perfection. 
Ellsworth Vines seems to have a firm hold 
on the Men’s Championship, but there are 
a half dozen youths following closely on 
his heels. Most of the older players have 
tried and failed and, if he is to be de- 
throned this year or next, the victor will 
have to be one of our coming boy players. 
My personal choice for this job is Frank 
Parker, National Junior Boy Champion, 
followed very closely by Gene Mako. 

Let us hope that we may in the coming 
years develop many Tildens and many 
Helen Wills. 


The One Hundred Mile Club 


N the past fifteen years of my experi- 

ence as a professional coach and ath- 
letic director, most of which time has been 
spent in the New Orleans Athletic Club, 
I have had occasion to introduce many 
novel stunts to arouse interest and build 
up enthusiasm among the membership. 

Never in the history of the writer’s ex- 
perience has any novel idea been so pop- 
ular, or more beneficial from a health 
point of view, or more remunerative to the 
Club because of daily attendance, than the 
“One Hundred Mile Club” inaugurated by 
the writer some three years ago. 

The Hundred Mile Club, as a success- 
ful organization, was more or less acci- 
dental. 

I conceived the idea that, in order to 
popularize the running track on the roof, 
something had to be done. So that this 
pilgrimage to the roof would be a tri- 
weekly or daily matter the thought of a 
running club came to my mind. 

Let me now explain the methods of 
joining the club, and how one should run 
the hundred miles. 

First, a member is urged to join with 
the incentive of receiving a handsome gold 
medal if he is successful in running one 
hundred miles in twelve months. Indi- 
rectly, the incentive is a robust body and 
well toned organic system he obtains as 
well as the medal. 

There are no red tape, no delays, and 
no waiting to be a Hundred Miler. The 
applicant is examined to determine his 
physical condition. It is taken into con- 
sideration that the average man, irrespec- 
tive of his interest or lack of interest in 
athletics, cannot run very far, nor can he 
run very fast. 

He is told that for the first few weeks 
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By Irwin F. Poché 
Athletic Director, New Orleans Athletic Club 








[RWIN F. POCHE is a graduate of 
the Harvard University School of 
Physical Education and has been the 
athletic director of the New Orleans 
Athletic Club for the past thirteen 
years. He served as athletic director 
in the Army, and later became recrea- 
tional director of the New Orleans 
Playgrounds. 








he is to run no more than a quarter of a 
mile at a jog pace. He is not even forced 
to run the entire quarter at one time. He 
is privileged to rest as often as he likes, 
but he must run the quarter. The aver- 
age healthy normal individual can run an 
eighth of a mile and rest; and then again 
run the other eighth of a mile. In formu- 
lating the running habit it is only a ques- 
tion of a week or so, maybe much less, 
when the individual will run a quarter of 
a mile without an interruption. 

The effect of running exercises is mani- 
fested by temporary fatigue of the organs 
of circulation, and should not, therefore, 
be practiced a long time, but rather alter- 
nated with relaxing exercises. 

By gradually increasing the distance, I 
have seen matured business men run a 
half mile without stopping at the end of 
a month’s time. Many members find it 
convenient to jog a quarter, walk a quar- 
ter and then run the last quarter. 

Now, here is the important fact I wish 
emphasized. Enthusiasm, the feeling of 
well being, often prompts young men and 
business men to overdo their work. It 
should be impressed upon the individual 
that the hundred miles should be covered 
in twelve months and not in two or three 


months. If a half mile is covered daily 
in a five-day week, he will have to his 
credit ten miles each month. This will 
give him the hundred miles in ten months, 
allowing him two extra months for rainy 
weather, vacations and the like. 

Before starting out on the run the mem- 
ber is explained the proper carriage and 
the proper methods of breathing. He is 
explained the rules which he must daily 
follow in his runs to obtain the best re- 
sults. 

Each man is handed a card, bearing his 
name and address and the date on which 
he started the run. A record of this entry 
is made in the director’s books. The 
honor system prevails. Each man keeps 
his own record of the distance covered 
each day or tri-weekly. Every fifteen 
days he must turn in his card. A record 
is kept of his performance, and at the 
same time the director is given the oppor- 
tunity of observing the manner in which 
the contestant goes about the job. 

Now, no business or professional man 
can contemplate running a hundred miles 
in one year without properly following the 
above routine. Certainly it is dangerous 
to overdo any sport. And the older the 
man the more gradual should be his run. 
But when we take into consideration the 
fact that Charles Manson, fifty-eight year 
old’ runner of the New Orleans Athletic 
Club, won the annual five-mile Thanks- 
giving Day Handicap road race, leading a 
field of many younger stars last year; if 
we also stop to take into consideration a 
letter the writer received from Clarence 
DeMar, marathon runner from the East, 
a few months ago, we must accept the 
fact that if competitive running has 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RIDDELL 


Quality FOOTBALL SHOES 


NOTICE! 

















_ Due to the rapid advance in the raw material market, it is necessary to 
raise all former listed prices 5%. Prices listed below show increase. 





Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style G—A hand turned 
feather weight football 
shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. 
Will stand hard usage for 
a game shoe. Ten eyelets 
high. Cleats will not 
punch through sole. If 
not otherwise ordered will 


cleats. School price, 


$12.75. 


Style H—A very fine 
yellow back Kangaroo, 
Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. 
Teneyeletshigh. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. School 





be equipped with No. 4 


price, $10.15. 








Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style R—A blue Kangaroo 
Welt 


quality. 


shoe of excellent 

Will stand hard 
The H shoe made 
in blue back. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, $8.15. 


usage. 


Style Z—Hand turned, feather weight football shoe. The 


lightest football shoe made. 


Also has a special feature 


of having no back stay which makes it a shoe especially 


desirable for punters. 


Kangaroo shoe eaninvped with No. 6 cleats. 





Ten eyelets high. A blue back 


$11.50. 
Box toes on Styles{G or Z 


Style O—A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe of excel- 
lent value for high schools 
and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, 


Style P—A blue back Kan- 
garoo Welt shoe for backs 
or line. Best high grade 
High School shoe in 
America for the money. 
Used by a good many Uni- 
versity teams. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, $6.65. 


lets high. Equipped with No. 
$6.65. 


at an extra Cost of 50c per pair 


Kicking toes—KICKING TOES 
are a hard square box toe built 
on either right or left foot on 
any style except the X. We 
carry a very small stock of 
these in the P, R, H, and G 
styles on the right foot. 

School price, $1.00 per 





pair extra. 





Style PX—Has a soft toe. Otherwise like P. Ten eye- 


1 cleats.. School price, 








Any Riddell cleat 
may be used on 
any of our shoes. 
No. 1—Best for 


practice and 
wear. 
No. 2—Mud 


ah 





$5.25. 
No. 3 





Riddell Interchangeable Cleats 


abhA 








No. 6—Game 
concave cleat. 
Same density as 


No. 4. 


No. 7—Mud 
cleat to No. 6. 

















cleat to No. I. No. 1 No. 2 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 School price, per 
Same density as| No. 3—Extra | No. 4—Game cleat. Harder than No. |. Digs |No. 5—Mud | set of 14 cleats, 
No. 1. long mud cleat. in better but will not wear quite as well. cleat to No. 4. $0.75. 

Plates 


Football Fixtures—A fixture 
is a bolt, a nut and a washer. 
The price quoted is for a com- 


plete unit. Each, $0.05. 


Pliers—Cleats may be changed 
with pliers. We can furnish 
a cheap plier for this work. 
School price, $0.25. 





Style X 


Style X—tThis is a Cowhide 
or side leather shoe with Rid- 
dell interchangeable cleats. 
A good shoe for the money. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. 
School price, $4.65. 





Cowhide 








Plates—A spring steel plate is 
used both in the sole and in 
the heel of our football shoes. 
A reinforcing plate is also 
used to strengthen the two 
back cleats on the tap where 
the severest strain comes. 
Sole Plates 12c per pair. 
Heel Plates 10c per pair. 
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1259 North Wood Street 
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Butler University Coaching 
School 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
August 14-20 


Football—Noble Kizer, Purdue University. 
Charles E. (Gus) Dorais, University of 
Detroit. (Backs) 

Mal Elward, Purdue University. (Ends) 


Basketball—Paul (Tony) Hinkle, Butler 
University. (Coach of Missouri Valley 
Champions) 


Three hours of credit 


Tuition: $15.00 Room and Board $10.00 
For further information, address Paul 
Hinkle, Director, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 





All-Expense Basketball 
School 


Camp Quiver, Havana, IIl. 
August 21-26 


Dr. F; C. Allen 
University of Kansas 


J. Craig Ruby 
University of Illinois 


H. V. Porter 


Illinois State High 
School Athletic Association 


Jack Lipe 


Thornton High School (1933 champions), 
Harvey, Illinois 


Ray Polster 


Beaumont High School (1933 champions), 
St. Louis, Missouri 


All expense fee—$25.00. Including board, 
room and tuition. Write to All-Expense 
Basketball School, 1015 West Charles 
Street, Champaign, III. 


—_——_@———— 


Cranbrook Coaching School 
Detroit, Michigan 
July 2nd to July 8th 


Football—Harry Kipke, Head Coach; Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
The Punting Game and 6-2-2-1 Defense. 
Noble Kizer, Purdue University. 
Slashing—running attack. 


Charles E. (Gus) Dorais, University of 


Football—Howard Jones, University of 


Track—Fred Thomsen, University of Arkan- 


Tuition Fee—$25.00. 


Indiana Basketball School 


Basketball as taught by two great experts, 











Hot Springs Coaching 
School 


Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas 


July 31st to August 12th 


| 
COACHIN. 
DIRET 


hall 


players. Thorough knowledge of all sys- —S> 
tems. 1 
Heartly Anderson, University of Notre Lafayette Football Coacha Ir 
Dame. Matchless instruction of the Notre ing School f 


Southern California. Demonstrating the 
full-team shift and specialization of 














Dame system. Demonstrating many new 
surprise plays that crushed Army last 
year. 

Frank Carideo, University of Missouri. 
Recognized as football’s outstanding field 
general. Thorough instruction in punt- 
ing and passing. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. | 
June 26-July 1 
rect 


Complete course in football coaching eba 
ducted by Andy Kerr, famous Colgajjsket 
coach, and Fred Swan, Temple line coad ‘ity 


Morley Jennings, Baylor University. under Warner. rl 
Specialist in pass offense and pass de- | A*2 
fense. Stellar line coach. Complete All expense fee $85.06. Col 


Tuition, attractive room in college dormit 
and splendid meals at College Inn 
cluded in above rate. 


course in baseball. Several years with 


Washington Senators, American League. i bnnis 


fack- 


Basketball—Francis Schmidt, Texas Chris- ancin 


tian University. Builder of All-Amer- Write for Brochure. G. Herbert McCrack rite 





icans and championship teams. One of Lafayette College, Easton, Penna. tor. 
the game’s really great coaches. Football | 
wizard of the single wing-back. Se 


Second Annual Basketba 
Coaching School 


sas. Consistently successful track teams 
for several years. Thorough course of 


administration. | 
The MOST IDEAL VACATION SPOT Massillon, Ohio 
in the United States. . . excellent accom- botba 


modations at very low prices. . . COME August 28th to September 2nd 


and ENJOY the beauty of America’s 
oldest National Park. 


om 
Dr. F. C. Allen—That nationally kno 
“Phog” Allen system. tack— 


Write for illustrated Pamphlet. Merving paul “Tony” Hinkle—That famous Hinki 
Perry, Director, Hot Springs National Indiana basketball. ‘he en 
Park, Ark. Mis. 
Tuition—$15.00. 
For additional information write Hal luition 

Smith, Director Washington High Schod ; 

Massillon, Ohio. lr inf 


Jun: 


——__———_—_ 


n 
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a 





Anderson, Indiana ‘ 
August 21-26 “¢ 
Director, EVERETT N. CASE 


University of Michigan Moc 
Summer School for Coache 


Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) Allen, University 
of Kansas, winner of eleven Missouri Val- 


8 Weeks—June 26 to Aug. 18 








Detroit. . . hition 
ley Championships, and George Keogan 
Bewildering—passing attack. of the University of Notre Dame. YOST KIPKE potbal 
oom CAPPON HOYT Not 
Basketball—Paul “Tony” Hinkle, Butler Uni- Indiana High School Basketball taught by asket| 
versity. Glenn Curtis, this year’s winner of the BLOTT MITCHELL || sity 
Tuition—$15.00. Indiana state tournament, and Cliff Wells ainin 
' Write for information, Charles E. Dorais, of Logansport. Tuition—$15.00. Tuition for Course—$34. | nd 
University of Detroit, Director of Ath- Write for further information. Everett N. For information—Ferry Field, Ann Ar sek, 
letics, Detroit, Michigan. Case, Anderson, Indiana. Mich. Moc 
- ‘Ss 
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chy) International Y.M.C.A. 
College 
Springfield, Mass. 
July 3rd-August 5th 
ector—G. B. Affleck. 


T4 eball—Les Mann, Springfield College. 


Colgaiisketball—Dr. F. C. (Phog) Allen, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. (First half) 


tball—Andy Kerr, Colgate University. 
(First half) 


Gaiege. K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield 


Pa. 


College. 

mis—J. D. Brock, Springfield College. 
ar Thomson, Naval Academy. 
ncing—Ted Shawn, New York City. 


rack@yite for particulars to G. B. Affleck, Di- 
tor. 


Second Annual Moberly 
Coaching School 


“mit 
Inn 





August 21-26, inclusive 


botball—F rank Carideo, E. N. Sleight. 
nd 

a R. Edwards. 
know! 


tack—Dr. Harry J. Huff. 





Hinki) . : 
he entire coaching staff of University of 
Missouri. 


Hal Suition—$15.00. 
Schoq 


be information write D. A. Pierce, Director 
Junior College, Moberly, Missouri. 
—_—__.g——__—_. 


an Moorhead Coaching School 





che Moorhead, Minn. 
18 August 21st-26th 
hition—$15.00. 


P'Notre Dame Anderson, University of 


| Notre Dame. 
L ketball—H. G. Olsen, Ohio State Univer- 
sity ; “Chuck” Taylor, New York “Celts”. 
aining and Aid—Dave Woodward, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
Arbal™ further information write Alex J. Nem- 
zek, Director State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


North Carolina University 
Coaching School 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
August 21 to September 2, 1933 


Director of the School—R. A. Fetzer. 
Secretary of the School—E. R. Rankin. 


Football—R. A. Fetzer, C. C. Collins, W. J. 
Cerney, C. O. Sapp, and Allan Howard. 


Basketball—G. E. Shepard. 
Baseball—Bunn Hearn and C. O. Sapp. 


Track and Field—R. A. Fetzer and M. D. 
Ranson. 


Soccer—P. H. Quinlan. 
Boxing and Wrestling—P. H. Quinlan. 
Training and Conditioning—P. H. Quinlan. 


Tuition—The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and dor- 
mitory room rent. For illustrated an- 
nouncement, write Secretary E. R. Ran- 
kin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Northwestern University 
A Century of Progress 
Coaching School 
Evanston, Illinois 
August 14 to 26 


Football—Dick Hanley, Northwestern Uni- 
versity—The Warner System. 
Howard Jones, University of Southern 
California—one of the greatest football 
technicians of the time. 
Heartly Anderson, University of Notre 
Dame—The Notre Dame System. 
Bernie Bierman, University of Minne- 
sota—a forward pass expert. 


Basketball—Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern 
University. An exponent of the fast 
break offense. 

Piggy Lambert, Winner of Six Big Ten 
Championships in fourteen years. 


Administration—K, L. “Tug” Wilson, Direc- 
tor of Athletics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. All phases of administration pre- 
sented. 


Swimming—Tom Robinson, Northwestern 
University. Winner of 1933 National In- 
tercollegiate Championship. Ten. out of 
fourteen Big Ten titles. 

Unusual Low Room and Board Rates. 


Never before were such bargains available 
for room and board. Commodious quar- 
ters at $1.00 per day for a coach and fam- 
ily. ... Single coaches live in fraternity 
houses for $4.00 to $5.00 per week... . 
You can obtain meals for less than $1.00 
per day. 


Write for Details to K. L. Wilson, Athletic 


Director Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


Old Post Coaching School 


Vincennes, Indiana 
August 14-19 


Basketball—Nat Holman, College of the City 
of New York. Indiana Basketball. Glen 
Curtiss, Martinsville. Burl Friddle, 
Washington. John Adams, Vincennes. 
All three coaches of championship teams. 


Football—George “Potsy” Clark, Coach, 
Portsmouth Spartans. 


Tuition—$15.00. 
Write for further information to Burl Frid- 


dle, Washington, Indiana; John L. 
Adams, Vincennes, Indiana. 
———__——_ 
Texas Tech Coaching School 
Lubbock, Texas 


July 31-August 12 
“Best BALANCED in United States” 
— 473 Bnrolled in ’32 — 


Football 

SD inte oc nineties Short Punt 
OE eee Single Wing 
MN oko acne se clan Double Wing 
Be dcadadnaconeat Notre Dame 
Clipper Smith ....... Guard Play 

Rip Miller .......00. Tackle Play 
Basketball 

| Ae Illinois System 
Track 

Littlefield ...ccccess Texas System 
Wrestling 

GONE x66 cevcseus Okla. A. & M 
Intramural Sports 

Littlefield .......... Texas Program 
Boxing 

Woodbury .......... N. M. M. I. 
Physical Education 
eee Okla. A. & M. System 
Administration, Organization—Athletics 
Major Griffith ....... Nation’s Leader 
Injuries 

NN ok oss Te ve te Texas A. & M. 
. See ee $25—no more 
Entertainment ...... IT’S GREAT 


Optional board—room, either 12 story hotel 
$30.00 (Wife’s room is Complimentary ) 
< College Dormitory board—room $1.00 

ay. 

WONT 65 66 a ceee P. W. Cawthon 


———— 


Ursinus College Coaching 
School 


Collegeville, Pa. 


August 21st to 31st 


Football and Basketball—Actual demonstra- 
tion by trained College Players. 


Football by Harry STUHLDREHER, HARVEY 
HARMAN, JACK McAvoy, RALPH CHASE, 
MARTY BRILL. 


Basketball by NAT HOLMAN. 


For information write R. C. Johnson, Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville, Pa. : 





_ 
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Hear 
ANDY KERR 


June 26 


to 


July 1 


at i ff, 
Lafayette Football 
Coaching School 


COMPLETE course in football 

coaching will be conducted at 
Lafayette College during the last week 
in June by Andy Kerr, famous Col- 
gate coach, and Fred Swan, Temple 
line coach under Warner. Daily class- 
room lectures, blackboard talks and 
field demonstrations — all personally 
conducted by Kerr—cover all phases 
of offensive and defensive football. 
Spend the last week in June at Lafay- 
ette, and learn the latest developments 
in winning football. A fee of $35.00 
covers all expenses—tuition, an attrac- 
tive room in a modern college dormi- 
tory, and splendid meals at the College 
Inn. Send today for full information. 


Write for Brochure 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


STUDY 


with 


WINNERS 


NOBLE KIZER 
Purdue 


PAUL (Tony) HINKLE 
Butler 


GUS DORAIS 


Detroit 
MAL ELWARD 
Purdue 

Butler 


Coaching School 
AUGUST 14-20 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Turton: $15.00 
Room Anp Boarp: $10.00 


For further information address 


PAUL HINKLE, Director 
Butler University 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp. 
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The One Hundred Mile Club 


(Continued from page 22) 


proved beneficial for older men, certainly 
young men will find much satisfaction in 
such an event as the Hundred Mile Club 
when supervised and properly placed in 
any physical education program. 

Mr. DeMar’s letter is as follows: 

Keene, N. H., Nov. 14, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Poché: 

Probably anything I might have to say 
about the effects of running had better be 
personal as I am not a doctor. 

In earning my living for the past 28 
years I have lost but fourteen days’ work 
on account of illness. I have been run- 
ning races since 1909 and have competed 
in about 47 full marathons and countless 
shorter runs. Have won 17 of these 
marathons and have always finished every 
race. 

Am 45 years of age and expect to com- 
pete many more years yet. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. DeMAR. 

The writer will not attempt to discuss 
the physiological or psychological aspects 
of running as an exercise, with the excep- 
tion of a few remarks, namely: that we 
all know that the most important function 
of exercise consists in stimulating the de- 
velopment of the lungs and the heart. 
Running supplemented by exercises, espe- 
cially calisthenics, which expand the chest 
and make the ribs flexible, is highly rec- 
ommended. One cannot breathe correctly 
unless the chest is flexible; therefore, the 
breathing exercises which accompany the 
running exercises serve as a means to pre- 
vent the premature ossification of the cos- 
tals and sutures between the sternum and 
the ribs, especially among high school and 
college boys. 

Running, we claim, is one of the best 
forms of exercises, especially when supple- 


mented by proper calisthenics and gym- 
nasium work. We know that fatigue, the 
tired feeling, is due to many causes besides 
improper nutrition. The inability of the 
body to furnish the muscles the proper 
amount of nutrition and the throwing off 
of the carbon dioxide is to a big extent a 
matter of proper circulation. Proper cir- 
culation depends primarily on the tonicity 
of the heart muscles. So that one’s heart 
condition is really the basis of “short 
windedness” or “long windedness.” The 
lungs have little to do with the ability of 
one to climb a flight of stairs rapidly or 
run a half mile or so. 

Considering the fact that we must exer- 
cise our muscles to exercise the heart 
muscles, it is, therefore, evident that any 
form of exertion that may cause a more 
rapid function of the heart, in the proper 
and rhythmical way, is the best form of 
exercise for the heart. To my way of 
thinking running should rank first. 

Certainly the large biceps and rectus 
femoris and gastrocnemius muscles of the 
legs were never intended by Mother Na- 
ture to remain flexed under a mahogany 
desk for eight hours daily and then put 
to rest comfortably on large arm chairs 
before placing them at complete rest and 
relaxation in sleep. They were meant to 
be used, and to the man with the wisdom 
to use them a rich reward is in store with 
the compensation of powerful heart mus- 
cles, well toned circulatory system and a 
pepped up neuromuscular system. This is 
certainly worth anyone’s time. May we 
not say that there would be fewer heart 
failures if such a program as the One Hun- 
dred Mile Club was added to the physi- 
cal education programs of colleges, univer- 
sities, preparatory schools, the Army, 
Navy and clubs and play centers? 


Handling the Ball in the Infield 


(Continued from page 12) 


to a right-handed hitter. The opposite 
should govern when a left-handed hitter 
is at bat. 

In going after fly balls, infielders should 
not turn their backs but should run side- 
ways. They should never turn their heads 
but merely turn at the hips, watching the 
ball all the time. (See Illustrations 14 
and 15.) If an outfielder calls for the bail 
behind the infielder, the outfielder should 
have it, as he is coming in and is in better 
position for the play. If the ball is safely 
hit to left and the play is at second, the 
shortstop should come back and take the 
throw; the second baseman should back 
him up. On balls hit to right field, the 
second baseman should take the throw, 
backed up by the shortstop, while balls 
hit to center field may be handled by 
either one. Infielders can help outfielders 
by running back, either for a relay throw 


or to tell them where to throw the ball. 
This does not include the first and second 
baseman. Sometimes first or third base- 
men can cut off the ball coming into the 
plate and make a play on a runner who 
has rounded a base. The ball is cut off 
on the baseline and before it reaches the 
pitcher. 

In throwing men out at home, the in- 
fielders should try to throw the ball low 
and a little toward the third base side. 
On force plays at home, the throw should 
be shoulder high, as the catcher is then in 
better position to throw for double plays. 
With a man on first and third in the early 
part of the game, with none or one out 
and the score close, it is wise to play the 
shortstop and second baseman back in 
double play position, and the third base- 
man and first baseman on the line. Some- 
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College Basketball Coaches Praise 
PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


the newest book on basketball. written by 


WARD L. (Piggie) LAMBERT 
Head Basketball Coach, Purdue University 
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From a Tennessee College Coach 
Mr. Lambert’s book, Practical Basketball, 


is certainly a fine contribution to the game, 
and I feel that any coach, regardless of his 
coaching experience, can receive from it val- 
uable assistance in his own coaching. He has 
presented in a clear style the essential facts 
of coaching. His drills for teaching funda- 
mentals approach game conditions more 
nearly than any drills I have ever seen used. 
Use of these drills in practice will certainly 
make practice more interesting and more in- 
structive to a squad. 

The book has been published in a most at- 
tractive manner. The type is clear and easily 
read; space has not been spared. The pic- 
tures demonstrating form in the different fun- 
damentals are exceptionally good pictures. 
The diagrams of fundamental drills, offensive 
plays and defensive systems are so clear that 
anyone can understand them just about as 
clearly as if an instructor was standing before 
a blackboard and explaining them. It is a 
fine book and it has my heartiest endorsement. 


From an Arkansas College Coach 
I think Practical Basketball by Ward Lam- 


bert is a very fine book. The material is 
splendidly laid out and does not have a great 
amount of the book given over to history of 
basketball and conditioning of athletes which, 
in my opinion, makes the book much more 
desirable. So many of the basketball books 
repeat the history and conditioning until a 
new book seems nothing more than a fac- 
simile of the others. 

I believe Practical Basketball is a book that 
would help any coach, whether he be young 
or old in experience. 


From an Indiana College Coach 


Practical Basketball is very clear from a 
coach’s standpoint. The many excellent pho- 
tographs are almost enough of an explanation 
in themselves. Everyone in basketball knows 
well that Coach Lambert is one of the best 
coaches of fundamentals in the game. His 
analysis of the Purdue fast-break is very clear 
and easily understood. 

The book arrived too late for use in our 
basketball theory course as a textbook, but 
we were able to use it for the latter part of 
the semester. The students thought that it 
was especially clear and easy to read. I be- 
lieve that it is the best book on the market 
for theory classes and intend to adopt it for 
my course here. 


From a Pennsylvania College 
Coaeh 


I think Practical Basketball is one of the 
two best basketball books on the market. 

Lambert certainly covers all phases of the 
game in his book and it should be a big help 
to coaches and players. It is very well writ- 
ten. 


From a South Dakota College 
Coach 


Practical Basketball by Ward Lambert is a 
very excellent book. I consider it the best of 
the many books on basketball that I have be- 
cause of its excellent illustrations, because of 
the splendid manner in which the book is out- 
lined and because of the volume of detailed 
information which it contains. 





During the summer, while you have plenty of time to read, send for your copy of Practical 
Basketball. You will agree with the college coaches whose opinions are expressed above. Study 
this newest book on basketball carefully. It will give you new ideas and inspiration for the 
approaching season. Build yourself before you build your team. 

Basketball coaches who conduct theory classes in basketball will find Practical Basketball 
an excellent text book. 


Price: $4.00 C. 0. D. in the U. S. A. (Postage Additional) 
Postage Prepaid: $4.25 in the U. S. A. 
Foreign Price: $4.00 Plus Postage (No. C. 0. D.) 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6858 Glenwood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


July 3 to Aug. 5, 1933 

INTERNATIONAL 
Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 


School of Coaching 
Baseball, Les Mann, Springfield, 
(first half); Basketball, Dr. F. C. 
(Phog) Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, (first half); Dancing for Men, 
Ted Shawn, New York City, (first 
half); Football, Andrew (Andy) 
Kerr, Colgate University, (first 
half); Swimming, T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., Springfield College; Tennis, J. 
D. Brock, Springfield College; 
Track, Earl Thomson, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, (first half). 


Physical Education 
Practice 
Calisthenics; dancing; drills and 
exhibitions; heavy apparatus; light 
apparatus; swimming; etc. 


Physical Education 

Theory 
Administration of physical edu- 
cation; anatomy; mechanics and 
kinesiology; comparative anatomy; 
corrective gymmastics; first aid; 
gymnastic therapeutics; physical 
education seminar; physiological 
problems in training; physiology; 
problems in physical education 
(seminar); psychology of physical 
education; theories and techniques 
of teaching; treatment of athletic 
injuries. 


General Education 
American and English literature; 
applied physics; educational psy- 
chology; educational sociology; 
educational statistics; French; his- 
tory of modern Europe; history of 
United States foreign relations; 
mental hygiene; psychology of in- 
dividual differences; psychology of 
teaching, teaching practices in sec- 


ondary schools. 


Character Education and 
Human Relations 
Character education; heredity, eu- 
genics and evolution; introduction 
to social case work and agency 
service; personal and vocational 
guidance. 


For particulars, address 











G. B. AFFLECK, Director 
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times line drives are hit past these men 
when they are in close. 

In cutting off a throw when a double 
steal is attempted, there are two good 
methods that may be used. Sometimes 
the man covering goes straight to the base 
and the other man yells to him if the man 
starts; at other times, one lines up twenty 
feet in front of second and the other cov- 
ers the base. The man behind yells, “Let 
it go!” or “Cut it off!” depending upon 
what the man does at third. All infielders 
should endeavor to help each other by 
looking for plays, runners trying to ad- 
vance, etc. 

On double plays, when the ball is hit 
far to the second baseman’s left, he some- 
times has to turn completely around be- 


fore he throws. On all other plays it is 
better that he hops, or shifts, into throw- 
ing position. 

Illustration 16 shows the second base- 
man waiting for a throw from the short- 
stop or third baseman on double plays. 
He is low down, in front of the base, and 
offering a good target. He faces the 
thrower at all times. When the second 
baseman sees the ball coming, he steps out 
to meet it. (See Illustration 17.) This 
throws him away from the runner’s path, 
and he receives the ball sooner. After the 
second baseman has caught the ball, he 
merely swings his right leg out to the right, 
turns on the left foot, and simultaneously 
throws. (See Illustration 18.) Notice 
that he is out of the base runner’s path. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Basketball 


Coaches Association 
(Continued from page 17) 


ance in order to take care of the overhead 
as far as the entertainment is concerned. 
The banquet will be held this evening. 
You are absolutely needed; otherwise the 
treasury will have to take a deficit. 

The Press Committee, of course, invited 
the press in to the general meeting of the 
Executive Committee yesterday, which, to 
my mind, was an excellent meeting. The 
closer we can get to the newspaper men, 
the closer they can get to us and the more 
friendly the feeling between us, the better, 
I think, will be the press reports. We 
have had some adverse criticism and we 
have had some constructive criticism. 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Is there a mo- 
tion to accept the reports? 

DR. ALLEN: I move we accept the re- 
ports of these committees. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Diet- 
rick, put to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: That, gentle- 
men, concludes the morning session. 

(Announcements. ) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: We will enter- 
tain a motion for adjournment. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded and 
carried, that the meeting adjourn. Ad- 
journment at twelve-ten o’clock.) 


Friday Afternoon Session 
April 7, 1933 

E meeting convened at two thirty- 
five o’clock, President Olsen presiding. 
PRESIDENT OLSEN: Gentlemen, 
the speaker who was to have appeared 
first on our program this afternoon is not 
here as yet, anc I am frank to say I don’t 
know where he is. So we are going on 
with the rest of our program. We are 
going to listen to some reports on basket- 
ball in the various sections of the United 
States. I know they are going to be in- 
teresting because we all like to know what 
is going on in the other fellow’s back yard. 


(Eprtor’s Note: The sectional reports 
are omitted at the present time because 
of lack of space.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Dr. Carlson, I 
see you are trying to get out of this room. 
It occurred to me that Dr. Carlson of the 
University of Pittsburgh plays games in 
the West. He also plays games in the 
East. Yesterday at a little meeting we 
had here, Dr. Carlson demonstrated the 
method which the eastern defensive man 
uses on the pivot or post or bucket man. 
I wonder if he won’t get Mr. Schabinger 
up here and demonstrate that for us. The 
team of Carlson and Schabinger! 

DR. H.C. CARLSON: Mr. Chairman, 
we have had a lot of experience in inter- 
sectional games, and I think that in the 
past few years the interpretations have 
become more nearly uniform. I can speak 
frankly, because down here we are consid- 
ered out West, and out West we are con- 
sidered down East, so we can throw bou- 
quets to either side we like. It is a fact 
that out West, if there is any cheating to 
be done, the offensive team is allowed to 
do it. Down East, we think, the reverse 
is true; if there is any cheating to be done, 
it will be done by the defense. We are 
right in the place where the Western 
teams go back from playing in the East 
and where the Eastern teams come back 
from playing in the West, and our own 
experiences confirm this belief. 

Personally (if that amounts to any- 
thing) I would prefer, if I am going to get 
hit, for the other fellow to sort of admit 
he “socked me one.” We will get along a 
little better. I think that the people ad- 
mit out West that they sock you. They 
admit a little more frequently than they 
do down East. 

The gymnastics we went through yes- 
terday are one of the most disgusting 
things I have noted. I think such things 
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‘Lae 12™ MAN ON YOUR TEAM... 


. .. He shoes your players in the fleetest of sure-footed 
shoes, protects their shoulders in the sturdiest guards, 
their heads in the stoutest helmets—and he gives them 
the most accurate football a man can kick or pass. 
Because this man actually adds extra strength, speed 
and accuracy to your team, he’s just like a 12th grid star 
playing in your line-up! 
This invisible teammate is... your Reach dealer. 
He’s a mighty valuable man to know. He represents 
the latest equipment—the new, improved models made 
to meet the changing requirements of the faster, modern 
game. And always, your Reach dealer stands for un- 
equalled quality...at REACH MODERATE PRICES. 
An intelligent fellow—your Reach dealer! You'll 


OUTFITTERS 


FOR 


always find him glad to help you with sound advice— 
to tell you how you can get the most from your equip- 
ment dollars, whether you’re outfitting a college, prep 
school, or grammar school team. 

Remember—Reach dealers have been giving coaches 
this willing, extra service for over sixty years. And for 
these many years they’ve offered the finest sports equip- 
ment an athlete can have. 





p S Ask your Reach dealer to show you the Reach 

«© Official Double-Lined Football — the strictly 
Official Ball that can’t sprout “soft spots,” can’t go 
“dead,” and can’t become lopsided—the most accurate 
football made! Your team can have no finer! 


EVERY SPORT 





AJS.REACH WRIGHT 2 DITSON 4. 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 


and Brantford, Ont. 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


“Old Post” Coaching School 
VINCENNES, INDIANA 








6 Days—August 14-19 
PEE ——: 
BASKETBALL 





NAT HOLMAN 


College of City of New York 





Greatest Player of all time. 
‘*Original Celtics,’’ 9 years; 
Coach City College of New York 
from 1918-1933 with average of 
2 to 4 losses each year. Author 
and Teacher P. Ed. 


Outstanding school of 1932, 16 
states represented. 


anise tenia 
FOOTBALL 


G. (POTSY) CLARK 


Indpls., Ind. 
Coach Portsmouth, Ohio, Pros 








Former Coach at Butler, Kansas, 
Michigan State, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and now directing Ports- 
mouth Spartans of the Profes- 
sional League. 


Study — Swim — Fish — Golf. 
Bring your family and enjoy 
historic old Vincennes. Beauti- 
ful Monument to George Rogers 
Clark completed. 


GLENN CURTISS, 3 times coach 

Indiana Championship, Martinsville, 

Ind.—BURL FRIDDLE, Washington, 

Ind.—JOHN L. AD S, Vincennes, 
—all three coaches ch 


Ind. am pionship 
teams will assist. 

TUITION $15.00 

Re ER 





Write for cottage or room resé¥vations 
Burl Friddle, Washington, Ind. 
John L. Adams, Vincennes, Ind. 


for further particulars 
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are not seen in the West at all, where some 
fellow who has never been touched puts 
on the gymnastics. He may have slugged 
somebody and then fallen away as if he 
had been hurt. That thing happens in 
the East, but I have never seen it happen 
in the West. 

As far as the pivot play is concerned, 
you have heard the Western fellows say 
that the defensive man got the worst of 
it. We played in New York last year. 
Incidentally, we had nothing unpleasant. 
The officiating was all right and there was 
nothing to discuss or nothing to kick 
about. But we played on Saturday after- 
noon, and, like the ice man who gets a 
day off and rides around on the ice wagon, 
I went to a basketball game when I came 
back to New York Saturday evening. So 
that there will be no misunderstanding, 
the St. John’s of Brooklyn and N. Y. U. 
were playing. Sophisticated as I am, I 
was astounded at the spectacle around the 
foul line. If I live to be an old man, there 
would be only one great thunderstorm I 
could see that would be worth seeing, and 
that would be to have George Keogan 
bring his pivot man to New York and 
play against this boy McGinnis of N. Y. U. 
That is no reflection against McGinnis. 

(Dr. Carlson and Mr. Schabinger gave 
a demonstration of the pivot play as used 
in the East.) 

DR. CARLSON: It is hard for you to 
believe that. I have not exaggerated at 
all, gentlemen. (Laughter.) I don’t want 
to make this farcical, but I want to show 
you one other. 

This year we decided block plays and 
screen plays were too risky. So we took 
them out of our system as much as we 
could. We played down here and the 
New York papers said everybody was in- 
terested in the block plays as would be 
shown by Pittsburgh, but it was dubious 
whether we would get away with the block 
plays. 

We didn’t have a block play. We 
played a college near here, and in the 
course of events there might have been a 
little brushing. The officials were dead set 
on calling blocks. This had no bearing on 
the game whatever. There were a couple 
of things, not even screens or blocks, but 
they were called as blocks because the 
officials were educated to them. 

(Further demonstration. Applause.) 


PRESIDENT OLSEN: Probably the 
biggest item of business which we have is 
the matter of rules changes, if any. We 
have a Rules Committee within our or- 
ganization which is charged with gather- 
ing data concerning the rules changes that 
are favored in various sections of the 
country, getting the reactions of different 
coaches all over the country. We will 
have the Chairman of that Committee 
take over the meeting at this time. 

Just let me say before we start, we are 
taking no definite action this afternoon. 
We are trying to get before this body all 


the propositions that we think are worth 
discussing. Please feel that this is an open 
forum. If you have any ideas about the 
game that you think we should talk about 
and thrash out, please throw them into 
the hopper and we will talk about them. 
If we like them, we will so recommend. 
If. we feel they aren’t worth while, we will 
probably turn them down. Anybody who 
has anything to say, please say it, but let 
me ask you please to confine yourselves as 
nearly as you can to facts and be just as 
brief as you can. It has been the experi- 
ence of everybody who has been in rules 
discussions of one kind or another that it 
is very easy to get off the track and talk 
about something other than the subject 
at hand. 

Before we turn this meeting over to 
Mr. Ruby, let me make this comment: 
Thinking that there might be some value 
in a uniform system of signals for officials 
similar perhaps to the signals used by 
football officials, we had some drawings 
made and put into this program. I would 
like to have all the members, all those 
present whether they are members or not, 
who have looked at these illustrations, 
think about this. See if you think it isn’t 
worth while to have officials all over the 
country using perhaps a definite set of 
signals. A good many of these are in use; 
perhaps all of them. If we could have 
uniformity about this, it would probably 
be worth while. 

By the way, the gentleman who made 
these illustrations for us and who printed 
these programs gratis is with us. I would 


like to have him stand up so you can see’ 


what he looks like. 
Ohio! (Applause.) 

Just this further word. I feel that we 
owe the officials generally a debt of grati- 
tude for the way in which these new ten- 
second and three-second rules have gone 
across this past year. My observation has 
been that the officials have been very sane 
and sensible in the way they have admin- 
istered the rules. They haven’t tried to 
make detectives out of themselves. They 
have been recognizing the spirit which was 
behind these changes and have done, on 
the whole, a very fine job. I think we as 
coaches should recognize that. 

(Recess.) 


PRESIDENT OLSEN: Gentlemen, at 
this time we will turn the meeting over to 
Craig Ruby of the University of Illinois, 
the Chairman of our Rules Committee. 


(Mr. Ruby took the chair.) 


Mr. Sayger, from 


REPORT OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 
J. Craig Ruby, University of Illinois 


OUR Rules Committee, consisting of 

a representative of each of the nine 
districts of the N. C. A. A. and the Gen- 
eral Chairman, has gathered information 
concerning the success of the 1933 basket- 
ball rules and recommendation for new 
rules. As in previous years, there seems 
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WE FEEL pretty set up about our football 
record last season. Not one justifiable com- 
plaint was registered about Spalding Official 
Footballs! From coaches all over the coun- 
try came warm praise of the Spalding ball. 


That was 1932. How about 1933?...We 
can safely say that Spalding Footballs for 
this season are the finest ever made! 


We refer you particularly to J5V—the 
Official Lined Patented Balanced Bladder 
Football. Never has better leather gone 
into a football— never has a ball received 
such rigid factory inspection. 


Here are just a few of its features: 


It outwears any ball made and holds its 
shape under all conditions. It’s the easiest 
ball in the game to handle... easy to con- 
trol when passing against the wind and easy 
to catch. It’s absolutely accurate on drop or 
place kicks. It can be inflated or deflated 
without unlacing. And, with its brother 
official Spalding Footballs, it holds all rec- 
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Not a complaint! 
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ord kicks and long-distance passes. 


The Spalding H5Vis the natural choice for 
prep and high school play. This ball is made 
of high grade American leather and is 
regulation in size and weight. It is double- 
laced, made with a valve, and is easy to in- 
flate. The H5V is double lined and will posi- 
tively hold its shape. 


Remember—both balls have the Spalding 
patented balanced bladder—which makes 
Spalding Footballs the most perfectly bal- 
anced balls in the game. Simple construction 
makes inflation easy. 


Study the entire Spalding football equip- 
ment line for 1933. New material, new 
ideas, new exclusive features have been in- 
troduced. Send for the Spalding School and 
College Catalogue of Team Equipment. 


© 1933, A. G. Ss. @ BROS. 
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to be no universal demand for rules 
changes. The usual conservative expres- 
sion of coaches, that the rules be unal- 
tered, is again predominant. However, 
each district has had difficulty with some 
particular phase of the rules and desires 
minor changes. These will be indicated in 
the discussion of specific rules in this re- 
port. 
Tue TeN-Seconp RuLE 


The ten-second’ rule proved to be uni- 
versally successful during the past season. 
“Stalling” as previously known was elimi- 
nated. However, it is still possible for a 
team to maintain its lead by retaining the 
ball in the front court. The game re- 
mained scientific though it was speeded up. 
For example, Mr. H. V. Porter of the IIli- 
nois High School Athletic Association re- 
ports the following average game scores 
in district tournaments in the state: 

1929, 39 points 
1930, 39 points 
1931, 43 points 
1932, 40 points 
1933, 47 points 

Since these are averages of about 800 
teams each year, and therefore a compre- 
hensive gauge, it would seem that the ten- 
second rule has caused more scoring. 

Practically all college and university 
teams played with this rule in effect, but 
many state high school athletic associa- 
tions abrogated the rule. 

The following changes in this rule have 
been suggested: 

1. Where games are to be played on 
small courts, it is suggested that two lines 
be used on the floor. The offensive team 
should have at least 40 feet (and perhaps 
47 feet) in which to operate its offense. 
A definite distance should be determined. 

2. Mr. Bunn of Stanford and Mr. An- 
dreas of Syracuse have found a strong at- 
titude against the close calling of acci- 
dental center line violations. Their dis- 
tricts suggest that the official’s decision 
should be made on the basis of the intent 
of the team in possession of the ball. 

3. A further suggestion is made to per- 
mit one backward pass over the center line 
in all cases in order to allow for possible 
lapses of memory on the part of the offi- 
cials, as may be the case at present under 
the four possible backward pass condi- 
tions. 


THE THREE-SECOND RULE 


The sentiment on the new three-second 
rule seems to be somewhat indifferent. 
Most colleges and universities played with 
this rule in force, but it seemed to have 
little definite effect. Mr. Gardner of 
Washburn College, Mr. St. Clair of South- 
ern Methodist University and Mr. Bunn 
of Stanford University found that their 
districts saw a speeding up of the game, 
but Mr. Norman of the University of 
South Carolina found that it caused of- 
fensive confusion. In some other sections 
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of the country the rule had no effect be- 
cause the pivot play was not used to any 
extent. 

The following suggestions in relation to 
this rule have been made: 

1. The time limit of three seconds 
should be changed to five seconds. 

2. The offensive pivot post player 
should be forced to stay at least twelve 
feet away from the basket or should not 
be permitted to score from the pivot posi- 
tion. 

3. The interpretation concerning the 
legal play of both the offensive player and 
his opponent should be clarified still more. 


BLocKING, SCREENING AND FAcE 
GUARDING 


Little dissatisfaction was expressed in 
regard to the Rule Book interpretations 
of this phase of the game. It must be 
taken that no change need be made in 
this regard. However, there was real con- 
cern over the legality of the defensive 
player guarding a pivot post opponent. 


PROGRESS WITH THE BALL 


The Pacific Coast District believes that 
the rules concerning the start of the drib- 
ble, running with the ball, stopping and 
pivoting could be clarified if this whole 
subject of progress with the ball were dis- 
cussed together for the purpose of co-or- 
dination of the different interpretations. 


CENTER AND JuMP BALL RULES 


Only a few suggestions were received 
concerning center and jump ball jump- 
ing. Dr. Meanwell and Mr. Bunn believe 
too many jump balls are called by officials, 
thus slowing up the game. Over forty 
coaches in Wisconsin declare that players 
should have the possibility of “one tug” at 
the ball before a jump ball is called. The 
following isolated suggestions were in- 
cluded: 

1. In cases where neither of the jump- 
ers touches the ball at the proper time, 
no personal foul should be called on either 
man in his efforts to touch the ball, but a 
new toss should be made. 

2. Increase the radius of the center cir- 
cle to 2% feet. 

3. Establish a ten-foot circle around the 
center circle to prevent crowding at the 
center jump. 

4. Eliminate the center jump. 


Out-or-Bounps PLay 


The new rule concerning the situation 
in which a man has been “pushed” out- 
of-bounds has not been enforced in some 
districts. There is some sentiment that 
the official should handle the ball on all 
out-of-bounds plays. 

DECLINING PENALTY 

Plays of the following type seem to have 
occurred frequently during the past sea- 
son. Player A is fouled by an opponent 
an instant before A pulls loose and scores. 
The score is taken away from A, but he 
is given one free throw. 


Mr. Norman of South Carolina and Mr. 
St. Clair of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity report particular desire in their dis- 
tricts that the offensive player be given 
the option of the goal or the free throw. 


Free THrRow CANCELLATION 


The following was included in the Com- 
mittee’s questionnaire: Do you think the 
science of free throwing is out of propor- 
tion in value with the science of offense 
and defense as reflected in field goal scor- 
ing? The “yes” and “no” answers were 
about evenly divided. This division of 
opinion would indicate that this Associa- 
tion should proceed with some experi- 
mental rules during the coming year along 
this line. 

The following suggestions have been ad- 
vanced in this connection: 

1. Cancellation of free throws should 
be made whenever teams commit fouls “in 
turn.” When one team commits two fouls 
in succession before the opponent fouls, a 
free throw is awarded for the second foul. 
In all other cases the foul is charged 
against the player and the ball awarded 
to the opponents out-of-bounds. 

2. Award a free throw only on plays 
involving the player with the ball. On all 
other fouls award the ball to the oppo- 
nents out of bounds with the personal 
charged against the player. 

3. Count a field goal 3 points and a 
foul goal 1 point. 

4. Put the ball in play at center after 
each free throw whether the free throw is 
made or missed. 

5. Eliminate from the playing court the 
fouling player until the next field goal is 
scored. 

New Rvutes 


Mr. Gardner of Washburn and Mr. An- 
dreas of Syracuse suggest that the end 
line beneath the basket be extended to 
permit defensive players more leeway in 
getting the ball out from the defensive 
basket. Mr. Gardner believes six inches 
more room would be adequate, but Mr. 
Andreas suggests two feet. 

Mr. Wachter of Harvard found no need 
for changing the height of baskets. His 
questionnaire showed almost 100 per cent 
in favor of maintaining the present 
height. 

Mr. Reid of Texas A. & M. College and 
coaches in Montana believe that, since the 
offense is forced to take the ball to the 
defense by the teén-second rule, there 
should be a rule forcing the defense away 
from the defensive basket. 

Coaches in Nevada suggest that the 
game be played in three twenty-minute 
periods and that the number of players 
be increased to ten men. 

Respectfully submitted, 

First District: E. F. Wachter, Har- 

vard University. 

Second District: L. Andreas, Syracuse 

University. 
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Third District: L. Walsh, George 
Washington University. 

Fourth District: A. W. Norman, Uni- 

versity of South Carolina. 

Fifth District: Dr. W. E. Meanwell, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Sixth District: Geo. Gardner, Wash- 

burn College. 

Seventh District: J. W. St. Clair, 

Southern Methodist University. 
Eighth District: Howard Beresford, 
University of Colorado. 

Ninth District: J. W. Bunn, Stanford 
University. 

Chairman: J. C. Ruby, University of 
Illinois. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: In order to get 
this in an orderly fashion so that we won’t 
talk on one subject all day, we have out- 
lined here some of these points that are 
to be considered. As I understand it, 
there is to be no definite action today on 
the rules. However, they will be open to 
discussion. I shall read some of these sug- 
gestions which have been made and will 
be glad to proceed with the discussion. 

First is the ten-second rule. The first 
suggestion concerning the ten-second rule 
is this: That on courts of less than eighty 
feet in length, two lines shall be drawn on 
the floor for the administration of the ten- 
second rule. Each line shall be drawn 
40 feet from the end line. 

Is there any discussion concerning it? 

MR. LENTZ: Instead of having in 
the rule the question of length of courts, 
why not make the offensive quarter or 
forecourt standard in size, disregarding 
the length? For instance, if the standard 
court is 90 feet or 94 feet, we have our 
line drawn through the center which gives 
the forecourt 47 feet. Instead of having 
the different size courts, as we have in the 
Rule Book, why not say the forecourt 
must be 47 feet? That would eliminate 
the wording in the Rule Book about courts 
of such-and-such size. If it is a 60-foot 
court, the forecourt shall be 47 feet long. 

The players will have a chance to be- 
come accustomed to some uniform dis- 
tance. Nowadays in some sections we 
have the standard courts all over the state, 
but through the East here you play one 
particular game on a 90-foot court and 
somewhere else on a 75-foot court or an 
80-foot court. That means each and 
every one of the courts has a different 
offensive territory. It shortens up or 
lengthens out. If we say in the Rule 
Book the court should be 47 feet, then we 
will know there must be two lines or one 
line, depending on the size of the court. 

MR. KAHLER: I would suggest, re- 
gardless of the size of the courts, just one 
line be drawn through the middle. The 
reason is that here in the East almost all 
of the high school courts have so many 
lines on the courts. The schools play girls’ 
basketball. They have lacrosse courts 
across their courts. That means more 
lines. They play indoor baseball and they 
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FEATURE A 
SCIENTIFIC CLEAT 
ATTACHMENT 


A cleat attachment that eliminates 
trouble. It cannot turn or back up in 
the sole. It will not break. It is light 
in weight and rust proof. 


This is how we do it! 


Notice the bolt! The fluted sides 
bite into the sides of the sole and 
spring steel plate through which it is 
driven. The wings under the head are 
embedded in the insole. 


Notice the washer! The notched 
center hole matches the bolt fluting. 
The four teeth placed around the edge 
bite into the sole. 


The two parts are riveted together 
under 2200 lbs. pressure. Under this 
pressure they become practically one 
unit. 





The attachment positively cannot turn, consequently cleats 
can always be unscrewed. No nut to loosen up therefore the bolt 
cannot back up in the sole. Because the bolt is so securely 
anchored in the sole and spring steel plate it cannot develop the 
side play that leads to breakage. 


The units are made of aluminum alloy, consequently light in 
weight and rust proof. The entire attachment is simple, un- 
breakable and scientifically correct. 


Witch-Elk cleats come in four styles as illustrated below. No. 
L is the regulation style. No. M is the mud cleat. No. His a hard 
small, game cleat and No. Cis a hard concave, game cleat. Witch- 
Elk cleats are made of an exceptionally durable composition. 


AAAA 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Second Annual 


Massillon Basketball 
Coaching School 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
August 28 to September 2 
Study and think basketball for six 


full days with builders of cham- 
pions. 


TUITION $15.00 
cows 


BOARD AND ROOM 


The very best 
$6.00 to $8.00 


cows 
That Nationally Known 
*“Phog”’? Allen System 


Dr. Forrest 
Cc. *“Phog”’ 
Allen 
Cw 


University of 
Kansas 





Bix Six Conference Champions 
1931-1932-1933 


Dr. Forrest C. ‘“‘Phog’’ Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, most successful and col- 
orful basketball coach in the game today, 
will give full instruction in the system that 
has made him famous. ‘‘Phog’’ has coached 
twenty-six years with twenty-one champion- 
ships to his credit. 


cow 
That Famous Hinkle 
Indiana Basketball 


PAUL 
“Tony” 
HINKLE 


cows 


Butler 
University 





National Champions 1929 
Indiana College Champions 
; 1928-1929-1930 
Missouri Valley Champions 1933 


Paul “Tony’’ Hinkle, noted basketball coach 
of Butler University teams, will describe 
his system from A to Z, a system that is 
known as THE SYSTEM in high schools 
and colleges all over the country. 

ow 
Both instructors will be assisted by two of 
their ex-varsity players, who are now suc- 
cessful high school coaches. 
The offensive and defensive systems of 
these two noted coaches are adaptable to 
either high school or college teams, as in- 
dicated by the number of both high schools 
and colleges using them a 
Instructors will hand out mimeographed 
copies of work offered. Feature critic game 
—Massillon High School vs. Alliance High 
School. 

we) 


Recreation and Entertainment 
For additional miipention and pamphlet 
describing the school, address 
HAL R. SMITH, Director 
Washington High School 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
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play other games. There are too many 
lines on those courts now. I think if you 
add two more lines, divide that court 40 
feet from each end, that would make the 
work too difficult for the officials. There- 
fore, I think one line is plenty, regardless 
of the size of the court. 

MR. NAT HOLMAN: Mr. Chairman, 
I think that this two-line idea is a very 
good idea, and I say that in all seriousness 
because this body made no provision 
whatever for the medium-sized court in 
our rules of last season. You have the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. M. H. A., churches 
and other kindred organizations that have 
medium-sized courts. 

I understand that through the Middle 
West and other parts of the country some 
of the high school teams have drawn these 
two lines or three zones, and the plan 
worked out very well. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is our salvation. I would 
suggest that you use every bit of pressure 
to put it across, because the ten-second 
rule was the finest thing we ever had. 
We need now to make some provision for 
the medium-sized court, and the only thing 
I can possibly think of is this three zone 
idea, giving the offensive team at least a 
40-foot area in which to do the scoring. 

MR. GEORGE EDWARDS: I would 
like to report that Missouri high schools 
this last year decided to use on courts less 
than 90 feet in length the two-line idea— 
40 feet for the offensive team on the 
smaller courts. We found it extremely 
satisfactory. 

MR. KAHLER: Understand, gentle- 
men, I am not trying to break down argu- 
ments. I have found this during the past 
winter: In all the games I have seen, the 
ten-second rule was called but once or 
twice, regardless of the size of the courts. 
Therefore, if you have a small court, a 
short court, the offensive team is not going 
to stall anywhere; it is going to bring the 
ball down. Why put more lines on a court 
that already has too many lines for other 
games? 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Any further 
discussion? If not, in order to terminate 
the discussion on this question, which will 
be voted on tomorrow, it seems it might 
be advisable to get a show of hands. This 
is not an official vote. First, how many 
here would favor advising the Joint Bas- 
ketball Rules Committee to paint two 
lines on the floor on courts of less than 
maximum length? 

DR. CARLSON: It is already in the 
rules. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: 
rules. 

MR. EDWARDS: It is in the rules 
they should be drawn in case a court is 
less than 60 feet. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: | Less than 60 
feet is not used. That can be solved later, 
because it is a point that we can look up. 
What we want to get at is how many favor 
Mr. Lentz’s suggestion that the front 


It isn’t in the 


court shall always be 47 feet. 

MR. SCHMIDT: Invariably a short 
court is also a narrow court. The num- 
ber of square feet that you get to play in, 
on a short court, invariably is a lot less 
than on the regular 94 by 50 foot court. 
I think it would be a very fair proposition 
at least to give the regular length or a 
standard length. I should like very much 
to see this 47-foot proposition go through. 
Say the court is 40 feet wide; you have 
already limited the playing space a great 
amount. To help the game out, I would 
like to see the players have as much room 
as possible in the offensive end of the 
court. I would be in favor of the 47 feet. 

DR. ALLEN: Mr. Chairman, you 
have three situations, apparently, before 
you—a 47-foot proposition, a 40-foot 
proposition and a middle of the court 
proposition. As most of the schools rep- 
resented in this situation will be high 
schools, and as a great many high school 
people have already made a 40-foot area, 
I would rather like the suggestion of Mr. 
Edwards, of the High School Association 
of Missouri and others, to limit the front 
court to 40 feet. That would be a uni- 
form equalization as to length and breadth. 

MR. LENTZ: Most of the violations 
that are being called under the ten-second 
rule have been called from the fact the 
court runs in different areas. The men 
have been playing on a standard court 
with a center line and when operating in 
a smaller court there are more minor vio- 
lations and loss of the ball. 

DR. ALLEN: I believe your argument 
there would be the reason that when you 
get the ball so far back, you have a long 
distance to travel, and, if the court is 
shorter, you automatically find yourself 
much further advanced. 

My point, Mr. Chairman, was in trying 
to work with the high school associations, 
those people who have arrived at a dis- 
tance, rather than try to make something 
that the high schools have had to change. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: I might say, Dr. 
Allen, Missouri has 40 feet, Illinois has 
42. I think some of the high schools have 
47 in other states. 

DR. ALLEN: Some have 44. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: There is a wide 
variety. As I see it, we should get an ex- 
pression of the sentiment here so that we 
can put this question tomorrow. Every- 
one can decide how he wants to vote and 
we can go. 

Mind you, we will have three votes; 
first, 47 feet; second, 40 feet—well, two 
votes ought to be enough. 

MR. HOLMAN: I wanted to say this 
thing is going to be rather complicated 
unless we see it clearly. If we have a 
court of 80 feet, 85 or 90, I suggest we use 
a single line across the center. It may be 
40, it may be 42, it may be 45, as far as 
the scoring area is concerned. If we have 
a court shorter than 80 feet, I suggest 
some provision be made in the rules 
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whereby we will have a three zone idea. 

MR. HANSON: I don’t think this is 
anything new, because at the close of the 
meeting last. year, we discussed this pro 
and con, brought it up from every angle. 
I think the objective was to equalize the 
territory. Out in Illinois, we have a lot 
of small courts. The majority of the 
courts in Illinois are under 80 feet in 
length. We must equalize those 80-foot 
courts. The high school rules suggest the 
best court is 84 feet in length. We thought 
88 was fine. The majority of the high 
schools think that the ideal basketball 
court should be 84 feet in length. So why 
not go along the same lines we went last 
year toward the end of our meeting and 
suggest all courts under 80 feet in length 
have two lines drawn 42 feet from each 
end line? That is what we had last year 
at the close of the meeting. I think the 
majority of the high schools in Illinois 
adopted that rule this year that have 
courts under 80 feet in length. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Let’s not spend 
too much time on this. We can state our 
opinions later. Let’s get the feeling, first, 
on how many would be in favor of 47 feet 
on all courts, as the front court? Let’s 
see the hands that would be in favor of 
that; whether it is an 80-foot court or a 
94-foot court, the offensive team would 
always have 47 feet in which to operate. 

Now let’s see the showing of hands of 
those who would be in favor of, on courts 
of less than 80 feet, having the front court 
40 feet in depth. 

(The vote was about three to one in 
favor of the latter proposition.) 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Let’s see the 
hands that would be more in favor of 42 
feet on the basis of Mr. Hanson’s remarks. 
(One.) 

All right, we will so state that tomorrow 
so we can get a rapid vote on that. 

Now, then, the second point. Here is 
where we are going to have some discus- 
sion. This is on the ten-second rule, re- 
member. 

That officials’ decisions should be made 
on the basis of the intent of the team in 
possession of the ball when technical vio- 
lations occur at the center line. 

It refers to such occurrences as this: A 
guard advances to the center line and then 
places his foot over and goes into the front 
court; then he comes back with that foot. 
He has lost the ball, as I understand it. 

A man is dribbling; he is being forced 
into the back court and merely touches 
the line. I believe those are some of the 
cases. Could we have some discussion on 
that? The Pacific Coast men are par- 
ticularly interested in this and their inter- 
pretations are that the officials shall not 
call the technical violations very closely. 

MR. TAYLOR: TI would recommend 
that the rules stay just as they are in the 
Rule Book in that respect. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: They mean to 
have the rules kept the same but feel that 
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It Is Not Just 
An Accident 


that Antiphlogistine is a favorite among coaches and 


trainers for the treatment of athletic injuries. 
The reasons for this choice are three-fold: 


1st Antiphlogistine is dependable in its ac- 


tion; 
It is easy to apply and to remove; 


Its soothing and healing effects on sore 
and inflamed tissues are appreciated by 
the athlete. 


GLASS ARM, CHARLEY HORSE, 


TENNIS ELBOW, ATHLETE’S BACK, 
SPRAINS, STRAINS, 
CINDER SCRATCHES, SPIKE WOUNDS 
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DISTINCTIVE 
MEDALS 
FOR 
ALL SPORTS 





New track records are being 
set this Spring. New cham- 
pions—high school and col- 
lege—will be crowned. 
What will be the awards? 
Just medals? Or medals so 
intrinsically fine that the 
winners will treasure them 
for their beauty as well as 
for the victories they repre- 
sent? 


The Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence medal pictured here 
and all Conference event 
awards were designed by Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, a sculptor 
of international reputation. 
Having worked for years 
with the department of 
physical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. McKenzie k no ws ath- 
letes as do few other men. 


Although the Medallic Art 
Company specializes in in- 
dividually designed medals, 
it offers for sale a small 
number of stock medals by 
outstanding sculptors. 


As official medalists for the 
Intercollegiate Conference 
and the Penn Relays, our 
experience and _ facilities 
should be helpful to anyone 
planning new sports awards. 


Your inquiries will. receive 
our prompt and informative 
attention. 


MEDALLIC ART 
COMPANY 


210 East 5ist St. 
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the officials should not call them closely. 

MR. TAYLOR: I wouldn’t be in fa- 
vor of changing that at all. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: You believe in 
strict interpretation of the rules at that 
place? Is there any other discussion? 

MR. NORGREN: I would suggest the 
question may arise in this case in which 
the ball has gone beyond the center line 
and then passed to a man who is at the 
time crossing the line on the run. He re- 
ceives the ball as he is crossing the line 
on the run. Clearly the intent there is 
not to pass back, but frequently I noticed 
in the high school tournaments, and some- 
times in the college games, that the ball 
is given to the other side, and in that one 
particular case I think some latitude 
should be given to the team holding the 
ball. 

DR. CARLSON: 
ferentiate or have the official differentiate, 
which you are considering, then you are 
putting more burden on this official. You 
are going to put more boys in a position 
to say it was an accident and they didn’t 
mean to go over. The officials feel inclined 
to protect themselves and say, “Well, I 
couldn’t tell it was an accident.” 

The justice that you get by causing the 
official to make more determinations as to 
whether it was accidental or on purpose 
will not compensate for the arguments 
that you will get in this other way where 
a fellow actually has something to go by. 
The compensation doesn’t justify the fur- 
ther duties placed on the official. 

MR. EDWARDS: Isn’t this a very 
close parallel to the out-of-bounds play? 
A man may be traveling along, attempting 
to stay in bounds. He accidentally touches 
the side line. We don’t rule on a conten- 
tion. We make him «urrender the ball. 
This is so close, I don’t believe we can 
afford to consider the intention of the 
player as the basis for the decision. 

MR. GALLAGHER: We have a new 
rule in the book this year pertaining to a 
case in which there has been a negligible 
amount of contact and the man in posses- 
sion of the ball is forced out of bounds. 
Our college court is 75 feet long, and we 
have had that situation two or three times 
in reference to this ten-second rule. The 
man in possession of the ball had abso- 
lutely no thought at all of going back, but 
was forced back by pressure given by the 
defensive team. I would like to see the 
force out rule applied to the ten-second 
rule. If a man is in the front end of the 
court and immediately hauls the ball off 
and he touches the line, I think he should 
be more alert. The rule should protect 
him. 

MR. ORTNER: I might say the offi- 
cials around Syracuse ruled that inasmuch 
as that center line was an out-of-bounds 
line of advance plays and backward plays, 
it also would be ruled an out-of-bounds 
play for the defensive man, and the man 
in possession of the ball was not the de- 
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fensive man that forced him over. It 
seems to me that is logical. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Any further dis- 
cussion? If there is no further discussion 
on that particular phase, then we will vote 
on that tomorrow also, and we will pass 
to the next suggestion, still pertaining to 
the ten-second rule: 

That one backward pass over the center 
line be permitted in all cases in the ad- 
ministration of the ten-second rule instead 
of only the four specific instances as the 
Rule Book now states. 

I might say that one reason for that 
suggestion appears to be the result of in- 
stances in which the offensive team has 
taken a shot at the basket, recovered the 
ball and passed some time in the front field 
—maybe ten passes, maybe three or four; 
the official forgets the shot. The pass 
goes back over the center; the official 
blows the whistle and gives the ball to 
the other team. There is a sentiment, as 
I see it, among our different men who have 
gathered these reports that that occur- 
rence should be avoided. They say that 
this suggestion provides one way of get- 
ting away from that lapse of memory on 
the part of the official and that probably 
this lapse will occur more next year than 
it has this past year because teams will 
be trying to take more advantage of that 
backward pass. They are learning the 
rules better. 

MR. ORTNER: Do I understand that 
this suggestion includes the dribble and 
step back and pivot, too? 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Yes, this sug- 
gestion means that you can move the ball 
back over the center once. 

DR.CARLSON: Further details thrust 
upon an official! If he can’t remember 
now, how is he going to remember an ad- 
ditional pass? In other words, you are 
going to double his duty on one little de- 
tail. The poor devil is overworked as it is. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Would it clarify 
this if we were to say that only the first 
man who has the ball may pass back over 
the center under those four conditions that 
we have now? For example, a team 
shoots; a certain man of that team re- 
covers the ball off the backboard; that 
man may pass into the back court. If he 
doesn’t, then none of the team may pass 
back. That would meet your objection, 
Dr. Carlson. 

SECRETARY BERESFORD: I be- 
lieve it doesn’t put such a memory strain 
on the official. I think the officials are 
subjected to a certain memory strain 
when the ball is passed around in the front 
court after a shot and pass back. That is 
when I saw the trouble: when the officials 
had simply forgotten, or the crowd had 
forgotten the players took a shot at the 
basket. I believe in making the pass back 
on the first pass; otherwise the players 
lose their right. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Any more dis- 
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cussion? This seems to ‘be a rather vital 
rule so far as I can tell by the reports. 
How many would favor, say, permitting 
a backward pass once under all conditions? 

Now, then, what is the opposite of that 
that we could vote on? Let’s see the 
hands of those who would be in favor of 
only the first man being permitted to pass 
back over the center line following one of 
the four specific instances that we have 
today? Let’s see the hands on that. 

We will vote on the latter question to- 
morrow. 

Let’s see the hands of those who are in 
favor of it “as is.” 

(The preponderant vote was to leave it 
“as is.”) 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: The fourth case 
—this moves into the three-second rule. 

That the pivot post player be permitted 
to hold the ball five seconds instead of 
three. 

MR. HOLMAN: May I suggest you 
retain the rule of three seconds, for this 
reason: The officials I have spoken to 
this year have unanimously agreed that 
the three-second rule has curtailed the 
roughness around the foul line. That is 
due to the fact the pivot man has to get 
rid of the ball. If we encourage a pivot 
man to hold on to it five seconds, we may 
have a little bit more of that contact. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Any further 
discussion on that? 

We will pass over that and vote on it 
quickly tomorrow, then. 

Here is the fifth suggestion: That the 
pivot post player be forced (a) to stay 
at least twelve feet away from the basket, 
or (b) not to be allowed to score from the 
pivot post position. 

I understand that Dr. Naismith is de- 
cidedly in favor of the last suggestion, that 
the pivot post player be not permitted to 


score. There is considerable discussion in 4 


these reports from the various men con- 
cerning this thing. 

MR. HOLMAN: Excuse me for tak- 
ing so active a part in the discussion, but 
I am very much interested in that particu- 
lar point. I would like to see the time 
come—and I am sure it is not so very far 
distant—when our Association will try to 
do something about getting the big man 
away from directly underneath the bas- 
ket. 

When your pivot man is out on the foul 
line or anywhere in the area, if he wants 
to turn and shoot, I hope the gods are 
with him, because the percentage of shots 
made out there is exceedingly small. When 
you take the big man and place him under- 
neath the basket, there is this contact and 
pushing and shoving. That is the time 
the official doesn’t know whether to call 
a foul or not. I say with the Doctor, let’s 
minimize pivot play as much as we can. 
I don’t know how we can incorporate that 
into our rules, but I would like to see it 
done soon to prevent a big man from get- 
ting under the basket, directly underneath 
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the basket, and doing all that manipulat- 
ing which you and I are familiar with. 
Keeping the pivot man out of the foul 
line I think is a good thing and I recom- 
mend it. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: You would say, 
then, Mr. Holman, that he be not per- 
mitted to score from any position in the 
free throw lane or circle back of the free 
throw line? 

MR. HOLMAN: I don’t know that I 
would like to penalize him, Mr. Chair- 
man, to that extent, but I would like to 
see the time come when we will not per- 
mit the big man to get underneath the 
basket. 

MR. EDWARDS: I have tried that 
for three or four practices since the sea- 
son. I talked to Dr. Naismith about this. 
I found that the man guarding the pivot 
post tries to play a zone and pick off the 
man that comes through, immediately 
leaving the pivot post man to turn toward 
the basket and receive a pass off for an 
easy lay-in shot. Such a plan requires 
considerably more team play and really 
causes a lot faster passing around the bas- 
ket. I like it. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Any further 
discussion on this? All right, we will have 
an expression then. First, how many 
would be in favor of retaining the rules, 
so far as the freedom of the pivot post 
player is concerned, as they are now? 

How many would be in favor of restrict- 
ing him in some manner yet undetermined 
in scoring or in position, one or the other? 

MR. HOLMAN: Will you make the 
question a bit clearer? 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: How many 
would be in favor of restraining the pivot 
post player in some manner? Mr. Nor- 
gren says in position, the position he may 
take on the floor. Let’s see the hands that 
would be in favor of restricting his posi- 
tion. 

That seems to be about evenly divided. 

MR. GALLAGHER: I raised my hand 
in reference to the five-second count of the 
pivot. When the questionnaire was sent 
me by Mr. Andreas, I made the sugges- 
tion about the five seconds. Here is my 
reason: The way it is now, a player makes 
a pass in on a fairly long court, makes a 
pass to the pivot man, and then the rules 
place a premium on his pushing the ball 
around and laying it up. If a man makes 
a pass in to the pivot man and tries to 
make a cut or change his direction, the 
three seconds are up before he comes any- 
where near the pivot man. The way the 
rules are now, only two men can come in 
on the pivot play. If you stepped it to 
five seconds, you could possibly get two 
men in there in cutting and occasionally 
a break in cutting or a change in direction. 
You can’t do it now with three seconds. 
That is the reason why I would be in fa- 
vor of five seconds instead of three sec- 
onds. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: All right! The 


next one regardiftg the center jump: That 
no personal fouls be called in center and 
jump ball jumps when neither jumper has 
touched the ball at the proper time. That 
means that there be another toss. 

Mr. Chandler, didn’t you have some 
experience with that this past year, of 
personal fouls being called on the jumper? 
I thought you told me you did. Is there 
any discussion about that? Frequently 
two jumpers fail to touch the ball and one 
comes down and reaches over and is fouled. 
It may be the foul that puts him out of 
the game. Is there any expression at all 
on that? 

We will go on to the next suggestion: 
That the radius of the center circle be 
increased to 24 feet—two feet and three 
inches. 

Is there any particular sentiment here 
in favor of a larger center circle? 

MR. SCHMIDT: I painted a two-inch 
ring around the other ring and mine is 
four inches wide. There is nothing 
against it. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: There is no 
maximum width of lines on the floor, and 
the rules state that the centers merely 
need to touch the line. Therefore, you 
can have an elastic ring by making a 
wider center circle line. Any discussion 
on that? 

The next one: That every player 
should have one opportunity to pull the 
ball away from an opponent before a jump 
ball is called. 

Dr. Meanwell, isn’t that your pet 
hobby? Will you explain your feelings on 
that? 

DR. MEANWELL: Only that I be- 
lieve there are too many held balls by far, 
and I believe we will make a better game 
if, when two men jump and lock on the 
ball, one or the other be given a good tug, 
and if he gets the ball free, let him go 
ahead and play the ball. I have watched 
innumerable held balls in the last two 
weeks in high school work. A great many 
officials blow the whistle on a held ball to 
obviate the need of calling fouls. I think 
they are hurting the game. Too much 
whistle blowing is detrimental. I think we 
ought to be able to determine possession 
by a good tug; if that doesn’t determine 
possession, then blow. 

DR. CARLSON: I want to strike 
along with my old friend there, because a 
lot of officials will say, “I blew the whistle 
to save contact.” The Rule Book this 
year said specifically that the officials 
should not in this manner attempt to pro- 
tect themselves or the players by blowing 
that whistle too soon. Yet the boys have 
not taken any cognizance of that special 
notation in the Rule Book and it practi- 
cally comes to eliminating the small fellow 
in a lot of localities. It may be providen- 
tial, but it is a fact that quite frequently 
a little fellow may turn loose with the ball 
and by the time he gets free, the whistle 
blows and he has to jump against a fellow 
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a foot taller than he. It means an undue 
penalty on a fellow who made a pretty 
clever play. This is one of the things that 
will cut down the whistling and also help 
the little fellow and will not add to the 
detail of the official’s job. 

DR. ALLEN: Mr. Chairman, isn’t it 
a fact that a great many of these things 
that we are discussing are the faults either 
of the conference or the coaches’ group, 
in that they fail to take into account the 
changes that are made in the rules? In 
other words, they say, “What are the 
changes?” and they discuss the ten-second 
rule and the three-second rule. The 
coaches in the conference fail to discuss 
the tugs or near tugs or what the officials 
may do. The reason that the officials are 
no better than they are many times is be- 
cause in some conferences the officials do 
not have to attend the conference meet- 
ing. 

Then it seems to me that you can’t 
make rules for everything, because what 
one official will call a good tug the other 
fellow won’t, and you will be in a maze. 
If there is any way, perhaps with this new 
alignment, that these specific things that 
the coaches’ association is bringing out 
can be brought to attention, perhaps in 
the front of the book, it should be done, 
and special emphasis put on these points. 

I heartily agree that players are allowed 
too little aggressiveness in trying to deter- 
mine the possession of the ball. I cer- 
tainly agree with Dr. Meanwell and Dr. 
Carlson, and I think almost every other 
coach would. You can’t make a change 
in rules for everything and you can only 
emphasize things. So it seems to me if 
we would point out a half dozen or a 
dozen things to emphasize and then bring 
those out, not alone in the Rule Book 
but in the proceedings when they are 
printed, the officials would read them. We 
don’t even get our suggestions out to our 
officials, and it is our own fault. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Of course, the 
object of this, if we accept this suggestion, 
would be to ask the Joint Basketball Rules 
Committee to emphasize it. Is there any 
sentiment against that idea? Apparently 
not. 

We will pass to the next suggestion: 
That the end line be changed in some man- 
ner to prevent so many losses of the ball 
by guards beneath the defensive basket, 
giving them a better opportunity to get 
an offense started. In other words, it is 
lengthening the distance from the end line 
to the face of the back board. 

MR. ANDREAS: I would like to say 
that one or two coaches wrote to me about 
that. It is simply a suggestion of one or 
two coaches. The more I thought about 
it, the more I felt the idea had some merit 
in trying to eliminate some of the held 
balls that frequently result on that par- 
ticular play and also eliminating some of 
the out-of-bounds balls. I like the idea 
of increasing the distance there to the 
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basket, although I think two feet is a lit- 
tle more than necessary. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: I have talked 
this over with some of the various coaches, 
and it seems that some of them would be 
in favor of bowing out the end line much 
like we had in 1918 or 1919, giving a 
guard more room under the basket and 
then coming back to the normal end line 
out after about five or six feet so that we 
do not have the nose-diving guards trying 
to draw fouls and things like that. We 
do see that once in a while, guards taking 
a rebound and stepping out of bounds. 
Then we have another out-of-bounds play 
called.- This suggestion would speed up 
the game somewhat. A line, a short arc 
out there, might solve the problem. 

Is there any other discussion on this? 
How many feel that that is important 
enough to consider here? 

DR. CARLSON: What are you going 
to do about the floors that aren’t big 
enough, and what about the projections on 
which the baskets are hung? If you make 
the distance more than a foot, there would 
be a lot of floors that couldn’t stand it, 
and then there are sometimes the projec- 
tions that support the baskets. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Most baskets, 
I believe, have a clearance under them of 
four or five feet, don’t they? 

DR. CARLSON: A lot of floors don’t. 
They have a wall on one end of the court. 

MR. HOLMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
think that Dr. Meanwell’s recommenda- 
tion, if it is put through, would eliminate 
some of these problems. Personally, in 
my observations in some of the games I 
have witnessed this winter, I have seen 
very few of these check-ins underneath 
the basket which resulted in a held ball. 
The number of times it actually happened 
is not so great that it would compel us to 
legislate against it. 

I do think if the officials were told to 
give that man an extra opportunity, or 
shall we say the defensive man an extra 
jerking there, as we say, that will give a 
little more play. I think Dr. Meanwell’s 
idea is a good one because so many times 
I have been upset at officials blowing the 
whistle a bit too soon, without giving the 
men a chance to play. I think if they are 
given the opportunity, this particular 
problem will be overcome or eliminated. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Anything else 
on this matter? If not, we will go on to 
the last one: That the Research Com- 
mittee be asked to study the various sug- 
gestions connected with the elimination of 
the loss of time on free throws and the 
lowering of the importance of the science 
of free throwing. 

That has the idea of cancellation of free 
throws. I think that is a pretty impor- 
tant subject and possibly the chance for 
this Association to make an experiment 
next year that would make a great ad- 
vance in the game. 

Is there any discussion of that? Does 





anyone feel that is a worthwhile proposi- 
tion? Is that the best way to advance 
the game at the present time? 

MR. HOLMAN: I would like to bring 
the attention of the coaches to a situation 
in professional basketball, where many of 
us have got an idea from time to time 
that we may bring home here for further 
study. In professional basketball, the 
courts have the area zoned off in the cen- 
ter. At any time a foul is committed in 
the center zone, there is a personal foul 
charged against the player, but the foul is 
not shot; the ball is given to the other 
team out of bounds. 

When I was playing ball in Cleveland, 
there was a good deal of discussion in the 
newspapers about too much whistle blow- 
ing, with the result a wrestling match was 
made of the game. I maintain a foul is a 
foul, no matter how you look at it. The 
official knows whether the intent is there 
or not. I don’t know just how you peo- 
ple feel about it. 

“When I was playing ball, when I was 
fouled, I knew it and nobody could take 
it away from me. If some men are good 
actors, you can’t help it. That makes it 
tough on the officials. So I don’t know 
what kind of study we can put into this 
game. You want to inject a little polo if 
a man commits a foul. If his horse goes 
across and takes the man out of the play, 
you look at the scoreboard and the other 
team, which had 114, now has 2. The man 
who fouls loses a half point. 

I would like to see the time come when 
a man would be told, “Here, you com- 
mitted a foul; the intent was there,” and 
give him the foul, no matter whether he 
scores thirty or forty fouls in a game. I| 
don’t see how you can get away from it. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: We will be 
ready to vote on these tomorrow. We 
only have a couple of minutes more. If 
anybody has some suggestion or a new 
rule to bring up now for us to think over 
during the night, we will be glad to hear it. 

MR. SCHMIDT: That suggestion I 
made in my paper I think is pertinent. 
It is this: Our Conference has the rule 
right now, but the rest of the country 
does not have the rule; that is, on the 
out-of-bounds ball under the offensive 
basket not allowing the quick return, es- 
pecially in doubtful cases. I think that is 
a good safe rule and it is followed in a 
number of conferences. It .has worked 
out in our Conference to have the official 
get the ball, call the team, lay the ball on 
the floor and then let play proceed. It 
doesn’t take but a second.. It gives your 
team an opportunity to cover up if the 
official has made a mistake, and officials do 
make mistakes. Sometimes you may save 
a: ball game, maybe a conference cham- 
pionship. I would like to see it. It 
wouldn’t have to be a rule; it could be 
just a suggestion that, in the offensive end 
of the court, the official secure the ball, 
call the team and lay the ball on the floor. 
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SPOT-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


WILL 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


Correct shoes give confidence to every 
player. Speed, traction, balance — all 
depend on proper shoes and that means 
shoes that fit. 


Vander-Bilt stresses proper fit and to 
insure that fit maintains three distinct 
styles of lasts in sprint and regulatien 
types. Vander-Bilt football shoes come 
regularly in D and E widths. Other 
widths can be made to special order. 


Vander-Bilt shoes are constructed to 
give maximum comfort to the athlete. 
The cleats are scientifically placed to 
insure greatest traction and the shoes 
inherently balanced to provide for fast, 
sure footwork. 


The three Vander-Bilt models illus- 
trated below are typical of the com- 
plete line, which embraces ten ad- 
vanced styles of football shoes. Each 
shoe is designed to answer a specific 
purpose and all are fully described in 
our 1933 catalog now ready for dis- 
tribution. 





Every Vander-Bilt shoe is instantly identified by 
that patented white spot on the back. That white 
spot consists of a leather pocket containing a flexible 
and transparent window so arranged that small cards 
with the player’s number can be insertcd and !ocked 
in place. 





WEAR-BILT—Made of specially 
tanned pre-stretched yellowbackkan- 
garoo uppers. Full welt construc- 
tion. Flexible shank of oil tanned 
leather that will not crack or break. 
Reinforced with kangaroo leather. 
Moulded sole leather counters. Soft 
toes. Comes equipped with regula- 
tion detachable cleats. 








PRO-BILT 


PRO-BILT—Finest quality yellow- 
back kangaroo uppers and reinforce- 
ment. Welt construction. Oil 
tanned shanks that will not crack or 
break. Moulded sole leather coun- 
ters. Soft toes. Comes equipped 
with regulation’detachable cleats. 


SPEED-BILT—Just the shoe for 
your fastest backs and ends. An 
extremely light and flexible game 
shoe of finest yellowback kangaroo. 
This shoe is positively guaranteed 
against ripping out in the seams. 
Comes regularly in soft toe model 
equipped with concave detachable 
game cleats. 
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INJURIES 
can be 
PREVENTED! 





It is being more firmly es- 
tablished every season that 
the so called common ath- 
letic injury can be con- 
trolled to a large extent 
by preventive bandaging. 
Nothing is quite so adap- 
table and successful in this. 
respect as the Ace Band- 
age. 


Be judge and jury both. 
Send for a sample and try 
it yourself during the sum- 
mer for golf, tennis, hik- 
ing, etc.; then use them 
this fall on your football 
team. The results will 
please you. 


Sold Through Dealers 
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I believe it is a good point. We have all 
had trouble along that line. 

MR. GALLAGHER: I have seen that 
work only once, and that was this year. 
We played St. Lawrence, and before the 
game started, the official, Mr. Fitting, 
wanted to know if we wanted to play the 
balls fast or give the ball to him. We 
worked it according to the way you sug- 
gested, and I think it was very, very good. 

MR. HOLMAN: Are we through with 
our discussion on the various topics? 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: Yes. 

MR. HOLMAN: There was one other 
point I wanted to bring before the body, 
or two, if I may. If our time is not up, 
I should like to ask permission to say a 
few words on those two things. 

First, in reference to the elimination 
of the tip-off: I don’t want to go down on 
record as being one who continually wants 
a conference of this kind to become ex- 
ceedingly drastic. We have to do some- 
thing about the game. If somebody has 
a better idea, I wish he would inject it. I 
say we have today a very unhealthy con- 
dition in our game. That is where a team 
has a decided unearned advantage by hav- 
ing a big man with the ball in 75 per cent 
of the game. When that occurs, the game 
is not in a healthy condition. 

If I may, I will go back a moment into 
the professional game, although I want 
you all to understand I am a college man 
and I am interested in collegiate athletics. 
In the professional game, if you want to 
go out into any neck of the woods and get 
a big man to counteract the opponent’s 
big man, you can get him. You have the 
price to do it. 

In the high schools and colleges in the 
country we cannot do that. How can we 
overcome this handicap? I ran a test 
game the other night here in town, and a 
good many of the coaches and officials 
here were present. Frankly, there was 
something missing at the tip-off. It was 
just like getting accustomed to a certain 
standard of living and making a change 
as a result of certain economic conditions. 
We don’t like it. I will say now one team 
got the ball about twenty-seven times out 
of bounds and the other team got it 
equally as many times. Gentlemen, you 
cannot do anything in this game without 
the ball. Maybe this condition means the 
elimination of the tip-off. If anyone else 
has another suggestion, I say bring it out. 
Our game is not a perfect game as long as 
one team, due to some big fellow up in 
the middle, can give his team the ball 75 
per cent of the evening. I think there is 
something wrong. I have had this situa- 
tion for years. We had a big man who 
gave us the ball, and even if you had a 
smart team, with good ball handlers, it 
was just too bad for you. 

So I present this to you, Mr. Chairman, 
for further study. I hope something can 
be done. 

A friend of mine made a suggestion. 





Suppose we have the two center men come 
in and have one jump and one stand still, 
having all the men fight for the ball, as 
they do at the present time. The next 
time the ball comes up to center, the other 
center jumps and the one who jumped be- 
fore stands still. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to me what you do. I saw Mur- 
phy out at Purdue and I saw half a dozen 
other men around this country giving the 
ball to their teams. The teams which 
couldn’t get the ball on the tip-off, in my 
estimation, were equally as good, but they 
couldn’t get the ball because of the physi- 
cal handicap. I don’t think it is a healthy 
condition. 

The other thing I want to bring before 
you, Mr. Chairman, is this: I want to 
put myself down on record before you and 
the members who are assembled here to- 
day that we have done something about 
the ten-second rule, compelling the offense 
to go up the field, but we have done noth- 
ing about the defense. I want to say that 
the biggest drawback in our modern game 
today is the zone defense. I think it ought 
to be thrown out of modern basketball. 

Many of you may be opposed to my 
opinion on the matter. That is perfectly 
all right. I will tell you my reason. As 
long as I have known the game of basket- 
ball, it has been a wide open game, play- 
ers going places and doing things, men 
going up and locking horns with each 
other; but just as soon as you run into a 
zone defense, you have to break your fast- 
break, assign your men to certain positions 
and try to take advantage of a situation. 
The zone defense affects the offense. The 
fellows that don’t know their business 
penetrate with a fast-break and they lose 
the ball, but the smart team brings it up 
cautiously. What have you got? Have 
you ever seen a good game in which a 
smart team penetrated its own def.nse? 
I have yet to see it. 

MR. KAHLER: Mr. Ruby, the rec- 
ommendation Mr. Schmidt brought up is 
a very good recommendation. I would 
like to see it given some thought. Mr. 
Schmidt said he would like to see some- 
thing put in the Rule Book, not as a rule, 
but as a suggestion. Personally, I would 
like to see a rule put in the Rule Book 
whereby the official on the offensive end 
of the court should get possession of the 
ball and place it on the floor. I would like 
to see you put that in the book, because 
I think that is a very, very important rule. 
We have that in New England. It is a 
gentleman’s agreement among the coaches 
and officials that when the ball is out of 
bounds on the offensive end of the court, 
the official take plenty of time in desig- 
nating whose ball it is out of bounds. 
During the past two years I have seen 
officials make mistakes accidentally, call 
the ball Brown’s when it should have been 
Harvard’s, and when the Harvard men 
really thought it was their ball and had 
started to grab it. Consequently, two of 
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them would be out of bounds, the Harvard 
man and Brown. Brown would grab the 
ball, throw it in and get a basket. 

I think there should be some rule there 
because that is a very, very important 
thing. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: We will have a 
vote taken on that tomorrow. 

MR. NORGREN: In conjunction with 
what Nat Holman said, why couldn’t we 
arrange a zone on the center jump prop- 
osition? I know that idea was brought 
up two years ago and I know Mr. Holman 
has had some experience within the pro- 
fessional game. Certainly if there is a 
feeling about the center jump, and I think 
there is, if we can’t jump the whole way, 
if we can’t take the whole step, let us take 
the half step and arrange a zoning propo- 
sition. It gives the small man an oppor- 
tunity, if he is fast enough, to get a chance 
at that center jump ball by zoning the 
players a certain distance from the center 
jump. What is there in that, Mr. Hol- 
man? 

MR. HOLMAN: I think the restrain- 
ing line which is put on the floor in a pro- 
fessional game is a good thing. It pre- 
vents the men from erowding and espe- 
cially protects the officials. That doesn’t 
overcome the evil. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may de- 
scribe what my game was the other night. 
Would I be out of order on this? I am 
anxious to have something done on this 
zoning proposition. 

Let us assume a basket was made. The 
referee took the ball to the side lines and 
did not release it until the men of the de- 
fensive team were back in their place and 
the offensive men were assembled in the 
back court. He blew his whistle. The ball 
was thrown in and all the men came up 
the field. From then on it was a matter 
of alternating—you take it; I take it; you 
take it; I take it—equalizing the number 
of times the ball was to be distributed. 
In the event of a technical foul or a dou- 
ble foul, the ball was brought up to center. 
We had the usual number of held balls. 
In the event of a regular foul—and there 
may have been twenty or thirty fouls 
called in the course of a game—we would 
be defeating our purpose if we brought it 
up to center. We decided to put the ball 
in play out of bounds, as we do now, giv- 
ing it to the team that is entitled to it. 

May I go into this scheme at the pres- 
ent time and state its advantages? It 
cuts out the crowding at the center tip; 
the jarring of the official; players jumping 
too soon; and there may be a half dozen 
other reasons I cannot think of at the 
present time. It gives the little fellow a 
chance to get his hand on the ball. 

Gentlemen, I don’t want anyone to ac- 
cuse me of an ulterior motive. As I told 
a member of the press in this town re- 
cently, I had a big man give me the ball 
this year and I got a good average. I have 
the same fellow coming down next year, 
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providing he doesn’t fall down in his aca- 
demic work. Under the circumstances, I 
again repeat, I am interested in the game. 
You fellows have the big men out West 
and in the far West and in the South. 
You have had similar situations, and I 
know you are not pieased with them. It 
is just as Mark Twain said some years 
ago, we all talk about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it. So I say 
if a committee can be appointed to do 
some constructive work, I sincerely hope 
something can be done about it. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: We must close 
this meeting in about two minutes. 

MR. TEBELL: I would like to see the 
center jump retained. I think it is a fea- 
ture of basketball that helps the game. 

I think one thing that might help solve 
the problem is to rotate the jump. In 
baseball, you rotate the hitters. In volley 
ball, you rotate the servers, and so on. 
There is no reason why we shouldn’t ro- 
tate the center tip. It wouldn’t be hard 
to provide a method of keeping a check 
on who turned the jump. I think in that 
way you would at least keep the ball your 
share of the time and the tip your share 
of the time. 

CHAIRMAN RUBY: All right. This 
has been a part of our discussion. To- 
morrow we will vote on all of these points 
and possibly others that are brought up, 
and we will try to keep it down to the 
minimum amount of discussion tomorrow. 
I will turn the meeting back to President 
Olsen. 

(President Olsen resumed the chair.) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: Thank you, 
Mr. Ruby. 

Let me make this further observation: 
Perhaps this discussion isn’t as full or 
complete as we would have liked to have 
it. If some of you have some points to 


make regarding rule changes, feel free to 
get in touch with Mr. Ruby or any of his 
Committee and talk to them about it. 
They are at your service, so to speak, and 
the more light we can have on these vari- 
ous changes, the better. We want to main- 
tain, if we possibly can, the reputation 
which this Association has for being sane 
and sensible in its thinking regarding bas- 
ketball. 

(Announcements. ) 

PRESIDENT OLSEN: I will now en- 
tertain a motion for adjournment. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded and 
carried that the meeting adjourn. Ad- 
journment at five forty-five o’clock.) 





THE reports on basketball in the va- 
rious sections of the country have 
been omitted from this issue; also the 
report of a scientific study of free 
throw performance by W. S. Chandler 
of Marquette University. It is con- 
templated that these will be published 
in the of ao issues in the regular depart- 
ment devoted to the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches. 











Requirements for Mem- 
bership in the American 


Football Coaches 


Association 


ROM time to time, letters have come 

to the Editor asking for information 
relative to membership in the American 
Football Coaches Association. For the ben- 
efit of all football coaches, a transcript of 
as much of the constitution of this organi- 
zation as relates to membership is pub- 
lished here. 





MEMBERSHIP 


ARTICLE IV 
There shall be three classes of 
Active, Allied, and Honorary. 


Section 1. 
membership: 

Section 2. Active membership. Coaches 
from colleges requiring fourteen Carnegie 
uni's for entrance and who are actively en- 
gaged in (or directly associated with) the 
profession of football coaching and who 
have been so engaged or directly associated 
with for a period of three years and who 
are otherwise acceptable to the organization 
shall be eligible for active membership; and 
each active member shall have the privilege 
of one vote. 

Section 3. Allied membership. Any in- 
dividual who has been associated with foot- 
ball coaching at any institution of learning 
including junior colleges, normal schools, 
high schools and preparatory schools, for 
three or more years may be eligible for al- 
lied membership, regardless of whether at 
the time he may be actively engaged in 
eoaching. Members who have been active 
in or associated with football coaching in 
such institutions but who are no longer ac- 
tive or so associated are eligible for allied 
membership. Allied members may take part 
in discussions or debates and in general have 
privilege of the floor but shall not be en- 
titled to vote. 


Election of Members 

Section 1. Application. Each applicant 
for any class of membership shall sign an 
application blank stating his desire and in- 
tention to become a member of the Asso- 
ciation and to advance its best interests in 
every reasonable manner, and to accept as 
binding upon himself its Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

Section 2. Election of candidates for 
membership shall be proposed and recom- 
mended by at least two members of the 
Membership Committee which shall refer 
the application to the Board of Trustees, 
the majority vote of the Board of Trustees 
being necessary to elect. 

ARTICLE VI 

The annual membership fee (Active and 
Allied classification) shall be Two Dollars 
($2.00) for allied members and Five Dellars 
($5.00) for active. Honorary members shall 
pay no dues, except in the case of those still 
engaged in active coaching. 
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